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fadeth not away.”” On your right hand 
‘is Christ, heaven, and an immo ality of 
blessedness;’ on your left hand is disobedi- 
ence, rebellion, discontent, remorse, despair, 
and an immortality of misery. Between 
‘these you are halting! While you halt, 
the “gulf” is forming that will soon be 
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‘which defiles their creed, their churches, 

and their service. This difficulty Roman, } object Aud, though iahnost all parts’ bf 
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themselves, and they look with jealousy | ants, who ever-hears-ef a-Christian mis- 
-sionary being hooted, issulted, or pelted 


‘aud fear upoa the probable succesa of Pro- 
testant Christianity among the Mohamme- | with, mud, and ‘stones, as George Whitield 
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| ception he has met with in the palaces of 

Zemindars and “Rejals, and'the amicable 
religious discussion’ to which he had thefe 
been invited? “Away, then, with the idle 
and ceaseless stitmise that the patific 


not disgrase Pennsylvania Dutchman. 
‘Though women work’ in fields ‘here as in. 
ere Germany, your disgust is somewhat relieved 
| ‘by the fact 'thatithey dre accompanied by a 
full- proportion of men, who seem to bear the 


imminent the peril of those that are waver-.}" 

ing! It is now, or itis never; itis here, ) 
or it is nowhere. The door will soon be | 
shut that can never be opened, .and the. 


dark abyss set that never can be crossed. 
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| Catholic Church, which I do.-not love. The 
true gentleman, and especially the true lady, 
does not belong exclusively,to any nation. The 
English rudeness of which I have read much 
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manded We “$2500 or 
$3000, and*‘finish the eiifité, though ‘it 


his coutse— | “Wwhid the qnickgst’ to fea! ‘and re- 
but are wont to. touch ‘their hearts. 


aid impulse combined; but I 


T am a conqueror when 


At thy blest feet I bend the knee, 
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fepsed' Christians gar Church, some of 
whota are almost, and ‘others quite destitute | 
‘of either.’ ‘These need to be reached—by a 
effort on the patt of our pastors | 
‘twhight teached—and were they reached, 


not ‘ails 'it’-expected, and had a right to. 
expect, this, contribu- 
tions would flow.ia:pramptly.end liberally. | 


yare Aald, ‘bee pot fol- 


out Christ, he occupies! Whene’er I raise ‘this precious song, 
Some will remember a touching tale All things, O Christ, through thee! — 

mentioned in one of the little periodicals All things, O Christ, through thee! 

published for the labouring classes. It was _ Mine is no empty boast; 


fast without the fear of a rank offence from 
yoar neighbour’s pipe. In Germany the use 
of tobacco is a plague even to those who fully 
appreciate the fragrance of a prime Havana. 
‘They use the vilest kind, and they use it every 


we do not wish the churches to think that 
$200 is all that we. need to complete it, 
when our agents must soon tell them that 
2 much la?ger sum is wanted. 


others, have hid why thing whatever to | 
with the origidation ‘of the recent deplora- 
ble mutinies.” te 


‘not swelt-and strut. And so the true Christian 
does not belong exclusively to any sect. Wher- 
-ever faith in Christ is, there is the Christian, 
whatever errors may mingle with that fuith. 
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4th. The object of their appointment 
was far more than the collection of the 
$100,000 already pledged. The debts due 
upon the building, and also to the Profes- 
sors, have to be provided for, as well as 
many other matters incident to our circum- 
stances, in fitting up our new building, and 
in adding to our library apparatus, Xe. 
We do not wish that the impression should 
be made that we have all the funds we 
need. Such an impression will hinder the 
effort about to be made effectually to relieve 
the College of its embarrassments. 

5th. The office of President was not left 
vacant for a year, but simply for the pre- 
sent, and can be filled in a month. Tohelp 
to deliver the College from pecuniary diffi- 
culties we came to this determination. — 

Let me say to your readers that no Col- 
lege in the Church has rendered as efficient 
service in training ministers for the Church 
as this College has, when we consider its 
limited means and imperfect accommoda- 
tions. I venture to say that in all the Church 
such self-denial for the sake of the cause of 
Christian education, has not been exhibited 


commodity in little pouches suspended from 
their necks; and in all public conveyances 
gentlemen with kid gloves will hold the old 
stump of a cigar delicately in their fingers, and 
without even asking permission of the ladies 
proceed to expel the odour of a phosphorous 
match with a perfume still more vile. But in 
Switzerland this plague is stayed at the door 
of the public dining-room. . You may at least 
take coffee without tobacco. And, indeed, 
‘every thing which is dependent upon the con- 
duct and customs of the people is more agree- 
able here than in Germany. — 
COMMUNING WITH NATURE. 

But we did not come to Switzerland to see 
the inhabitants, or take our ease in an ion. 
We came in the love of Nature, to ‘‘ hold com- 
munion with her visible forms,” and listen to 
her variouslanguages. Gud hasthrown up these 
mountains, and spread out these crystal lakes in 
which their forms.are mirrored and multiplied, 
as if he were erecting a universal temple where 
the pilgrim from every land might worship his 
eternal power and Godhead. Man has done 
much to adorn this temple, and promote both 
the safety and comfort of the worshippers. 
They are greatly mistaken who suppose that 
Switzerland is an uncultivated country. Its 


Much curiosity was excited at Rosher- 
ville, England, ‘on Tuesday Jast, in conse- 
quence of the announcement that the Rev. 
C. H. Spurgeon would visit the Gardens 
(with his Sunday-schools.) Mr. Spargeon, 
in the course of his r took occasion 
to say that he had: been: somplained of on 
account of his: vulgarity: ~ Now; he ‘admit- 
ted the fact, but in. relation to hie view of 
the matter he would give them a history of 
the conduct of a naval captain, which “was ~ 
told him”. by a’ sailor whom he casually 
met. The sailor, in reply to some.questions, 
told him that the captain of his ship waa s 
most gentlemanly man in language and be- 
haviour, and never known to use coarse 
epithets or utter am oath, The sailor told 
him that one night, while at sea, the cap- 
tain came on deck and espied three or four 
sailors in the rigging pleyin at cards by the 
light of a lantern. He called out ‘thems, 
“ Aloft there.. Extinguish that’ laminator ;” 
thé men took no heed. He called again; 
‘““T say, extinguish that luminstor;’’ still 
they paid no attention... /He-ealled again; 
with the like reaulé, Irritated their ob- 
stinacy, he went; below to tbe. first, lieuten-. 
ant, told him of the circumstance, and de- 


the past.five months: of the present. fiscal; 
compared with the corresponding | ome * 
month ‘Of the year | ‘i For the Presbyterian. 
‘while, she:payments for the same.time have | Reid’s History of the Presbyterian 
between $5000:an4 96000:more, Church dn Ireland. 

plain fact,then, fs this, fiat for the | 
five months thé expenditiires of the 


All things, O Christ, through thee! 


All things, O Christ, through thee! 
Most williogly I dare; 

Although bewildered, I may see 
My fves their wiles prepare, 

My coward heart will I arraign, 

Encountering, with a calm disdain, * 
All things, O Christ, through thee! 


All things, O Christ, through thee! 
Serenely I endure ; 
Though countless trials harass me, 
And busy lasts allure, 
Upon the cross I see thee hung, 
And these sweet accents lade my tongue, 
_ All things, O Christ, through thee! 


‘All things, O Christ, through thee! 
O, teach me to resign ! 
Though now they are entrusted me, 
They were and still are thine. | 
1 walk behind the sombre pall ; 
God giveth grace to part with all— . 
- All things, O Christ, through thee! 


All things, O Christ, through thee! | 
Be my victorious boast, 

When thou dost kindly summon me 
To yield mine earthly post; | 


| his perilous adventure; and looking down 
. 4 terrific steep, he saw midway a ledge 
abutting from the rock, covered with a 
cluster of the sea-fowls’ nests. He fastened 
his rope to a tree above the cliff, and low- 
ered himself cautiously down till he stood 
upon the ledge. In his eagerness to grasp 
the spoil he unwittingly dropped the noose 
of the rope by which he had descended, 
and it swung, as it appeared, far beyond 
his reach; and there he stood on that nar- 
row ledge, above him a fearful height he 
had no hope to scale, below him a terrific 
precipice with the sea dashing at its base. 
It was a moment of unutterable anguish. 
In intensity of dismay, by a desperate ef- 
fort, he sprang upward. It pleased God he 
should grasp the rope. He drew himself 
up tothe summit, trembling with transport 
and terror. Every one of us can realize 
the peril of that fellow-creature. But how 
akin to this, but intensely more awful, the 
condition of every waverer! He stands on 
the narrow ledge of life; above him is the 
terrific mountain of his guilt that he has 


ful sheet of water in the world; and I partly 
believe it. I certainly felt 60, when I first be- 
-held it from the upper story of the hotel on its 
shore. On the left band was Mount Rigi, 
standing up in isolated grandeur, the large 
house on its summit looking like a speck. On 
the right the bare denuded ridge of Mount 
Pilate was clearly defined, and as the sun went 
down the moon hung on its pinnacle as a cres- 
cent on the dome of a mosque. Immediately 
in front, across the placid green Lake, the 
snowy Alps lifted their summits to the sky. 
If we wonder at the mighty castles of man, 
| which a few centuries have crumbled into 
ruin, what shall we say of those palaces which 
God built thousands of years ago, on whose 
snow-white frescoes time has left no stain? 
« Who first beholds these everlasting clouds — 

These mighty hills so shadowy, so sublime, 

As rather to belong to heaven than earth— 

But instantly receives into his soul 

A sense, a feeling that he loses not— 

A.something that informs him ’tis an hour 

Whence he may date henceforward and for ever!” 


_, Messrs. Editors—The commendatory re- 
view which the above-named work received 
in the Presbyterian of the 1st ult. would seem | 
‘to render: further notice both presumptuous 
and unnecessary. But with your permis- 
sion, and for the benefit of those whose eyes 
may not have fallen on the notice referred 
to, I would again call the attention of the 
Presbyterian public to the fact that this 
work, begun by Professor Reid of Glasgow 
University, and continued by Professor 
Killen of the Presbyterian College, Belfast, 
embracing the history of. Presbyterianism 
in Ireland in its contendings against Popery 
on the one hand and Prelacy on the other, 
and comprising the civil history of Ulster 
from the times of. James I., together with 
an Introduction; ‘containing ‘+a view of the 
state of the Romish Church in Ireland prior 


and the contributions of the churches 
have been géing in opposite directions, and 
have left'xigulph' between them’ which 
thot ba ‘bridged over’ for much less than. 
$10,000. This is ruinous work—ruinous 
6 -our operations as a Churth, unjust to 
‘ur missionaries, dishonouting'to God, and 
# theme of rejoicing for the daughters of 
the Philistines; .., 
Is theré:no remedy'for this evil? This 
question suggests another—why does the 
‘evil exist?’ must ‘believe, since the pecu- 
Diary ability of our people is unquestioned, 
that it,ie because’ our churches generally, 
from which nrust come the contributions 
fiecessary to have prevented it, are not 


chas dispensed agents, 


ASCENT OF THE RIGI. 


In order to obtain a more perfect view of 
these mountains, we went down to the little 


The Board 

and ‘relies upon the pastors to do more gen- 
erally, more systematically, and more effi- 
ciently, this important and indispensable 
work.of: collecting -money to defray the ‘ex- 
penses of our missions. Do all our pas- 
‘tors practically remember this? Are there 
‘not some who do not present the claims of 
the Board; and others who do not press 
them? I know and on with the 
fears which arise, and the difficulties which 
arraythemselves, in the minds of many pas- 
tors while ‘eansidering this duty in view of 
the drudging work of colfecting for cougre- 
gational pu , andthe dragging work 
of obtaliifig their own inadequate salaries. 
Phey'have te: put.on ‘additional 


weight, and’ sttempt ‘the’ hill-when there is 
no muah aad panting in 
their congregations about drawing » light 
load on a dead level Et is'of little use to 


pay to them that benevolence grows by ex- 
ercise, and the more rapidly when, on the 
one hand, you work it abundantly, an@ on 
the. other! judiciously guard against over- 
working it. They'believe you do not under- 
stand their peculiar difficulties, and there- 
fore to them the teeth of this theory have 
fallen out, and it no longer holds a practi- 
cal grasp upon’ their faith. And yet who- 
ever has tested this theory by an inductive 
hilosophy, knows that it is true. I do not 
ieve that an earnest and proper appeal 
to any people, by a pastor who has their 
respect and confidence, will altogether fail 
of being responded to; and as little do I 
believe that the response, however liberal, 
will be followed by that feared reaction of 
the purse-strings when “the appeal shall 
come for congregational purposes. If every 
pastor would take this theory, and act upon 
it fearlessly and in faith, there would soon 
be relief to every friend of Domestic Mis- 
sions from the painful thought that a mes- 
sage must soon follow the statement of the 
Secretary as to the embarrassed condition 
of the Board, which will amaze the world, 
and send consternation into the hearts of 
our missionaries. } 

I have said that when the claims of the 
Board are presented, they are, in some 
cases, not appealed for. Let me, at the risk 
of being too long; say a word on this point. 

The Secretary of the Board says, « The 
plan of Systematic Benevolence, which is 
designed to supersede the necessity of em- 
ploying collecting agents, has worked as 
well, perhaps, for the time, as could be rea- 
sonably expected. But while this plan is 
slowly taking the place of our former method 
of collecting funds, our treasury is being 
exhausted, and our necessities are too urgent 
for delay—we need immediate relief.” Now, 
I know not what facts in the mind of the 
Secrétary determined the character of these 
sentences; but, from those which have come 
under my own observation, I can conjecture. 
I have no doubt that q system of benevo- 
lence, working efficiently in all the church- 
es by the mutual co-operation of pastors | 
and people, would be the most desirable and. 
the best reliance of our Boards. But it is 
very necessary to notice the distinction be- 
tween an arrangement made by the pastor 
to give his congregation stated opportuni- 
ties of contributing, and the arrangements 
made by the individual members of his 
congregation to contribute at such times, | 
each one conscientiously, and as the Lord 
hath pered him. The former arrange- 
be made at once—drawn out 
upon cards, placed in every pew, and tacked 
up in the pulpit—and, like clock-work, at 
the stated times the plates may move around. 
But the latter cannot be done at once—our 
churches have not been- trained to it yet, 
and to rely upon it now, is as if the inhabi- 
tants of Brooklyn should give up their 
pumps and cisterns, and trust for a supply 
of their present daily wants to the water 
which will come, perhaps, hereafter, but 
surely not until the engineers have success- 
fully got through with the construction of 
the channel by which to conduct its flow 
into the city; 

‘Tf the pastors are to be relied upon to 
eqilect for the Boards, two things must be 
secured. First, the stated opportunity to 
contribute must be afforded. Second, the 
people must be pressed, by suitable motives, 


to give. doubt true, in the language | 


of the Presbyterian of the 29th ult.; that 
radical wrovg in the minds of 
Christians as to their mode of exercising 
Obristian ‘charity—that a Christian should 
dispense’ his alms, not simply because this 
or the other case has happened to touch 
his heart, but because God requircs of him 


to the Reformation—a brief narrative of the 
progress of the reformed religion during 
the sixteenth century—and an cxamination 
of the. causes which rendered it less success- 
ful.there, during that period, than in either 
of the sister kingdoms’—that this work, 
instinct, with jinterest to all Presbyterians, 
and especially to the Presbyterians of 
America, can be obtained, by a timely ap- 
plication, to John Evans, 21 Perry street 
below Spruce, Philadelphia. R. W. 


For the Presbyterian. 


_ LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


Messrs. good news is always 
pleasant, and as I know you wish to be kept 
apprized of the moral and intellectual move- 
ments of the day, that you may communi- 
cate them to your readers, I consider it no 
unwarrantable liberty to inform you of the 
progress and prospects of our Synodical 
College. 

Lafayette College has just commenced 
its winter session, and, besides additions to 
other classes, has opened with the largest 
Freshman Class, it is said, which it has 
ever had at any previous opening. This is 
cheering, both as a present fact and a future 
promise. Those of us who are mere “ look- 
ers on in Venice,”’ have expected this. ses- 
sion to be expressive of the public opinion 
for or against the Institution, and do now 
regard the question concerning its stability 
as more clearly settled than at any former 
period, provided its present able and popu- 
lar Faculty be retained. 

I base this opinion upon a variety of 
facts and circumstances which have come 
under my own observation, and I:may add, 
that in making my observations I have no 
interest, personal or pecuniary, present or 
prospective, so far as I know, to deflect my 
judgment from a correct decision. But as 
all these circumstances, in all their variety, 
are not necessary, if they were possible, to 
be presented to other minds, I shall merely 
mention a few of the more palpable and 
communicable. And one of the most potent 
facts is the happy and united state of pub- 
lic opinion in this place in favour of the 
College and its Faculty. Now that this is 
a sine gua non in the prosperity of any en- 
terprise both reason and history attest. 
This proof, then, of the prosperity, present 
and prospective, of the College is perfect, 
for I am deceived if there be a divergent 
opinion or feeling in this community. 

Again, there is a unitedness: of approba- 
tion, so far as I can judge, with the Facul- 


able, faithful, laborious, and certainly popu- 
lar. Now add to this the additional fact 
that we think we have gotten the right man 
at its head, and you will have our chief rea- 
sons for our present satisfaction and pros 
pective expectations. 

If the Synod can and will retain the eer- 
vices of the present provisionary President, we 
have noreasonable doubt of the success of the 
College, inasmuch as he possesses the pecu- 
liar tact to govern, and talent to instruct 
requisite for the station. Many other gen- 
tlemen might be as popular and servicable 
as Dr. McPhail, but having tried him, we 
Icnow that he is just what is needed. As 
he then, on trial, is approved by this com- 
munity, by his coadjutors in the Faculty, 
and, so far as I know, universally by the 
students, does it not follow that good policy 
would dictate the wisdom of making every 
honourable effort to secure the continuance 
of his services. 

Occupying, as I do, a stand-point favour- 
able to forming a correct judgmeat upon 
this subject, I feel it to be a duty which I 
owe both to the Institution and its guardians 
to give this utterance to my opinions and 
observation, and which I do, not only with- 
out consultation with, but without the 
knowledge of, any member of the Faculty, 
or Trustees of the College, or the prompt- 
ings of any influence, so far as I am con- 
scious, beyond a desire to promote the wel- 
fare and efficiency of what may be a great 
moral lever in raising the community intel- 
lectually and morally. CALVIN. 

Easton, Sept. 16th, 1857. 


What does it signify where I am; or 
‘what can I want, if I advert always to the 
presence of God; see him in every thing; 
fied him in my heart; and have no design 
in the world but of living to his will; nor 


ty, as at present constituted. They are, 


expectation of rest and enjoyment but in 


communion with him?—ev. 7. Adams. 


peculiarity is that it exhibits in one picture 
the utmost sublimity of nature and the most 
marvellous evidences of human industry. From 
the borders of everlasting snow down to the 
deep warm valleys where the wheat-fields wave 
in golden profusion, every acre of the soil is 
compelled to yield up its riches. On the more 
elevated ranges, where there is neither space 
nor warmth enough for tillage, the sweet natu- 


Tal grass grows profusely, and the mountain 


echoes continually repeat the tinkling of bells 
and the song of the herdsman. In this picture 
of fruitfulness and industry even the peaks 
that rise far beyond the region of vegetation 
are not discordant. The fountains of life are 
in those “icy halls of cold sublimity.” Every 
summit pours down its snow-fed streams, and 
the great glaciers are but storehouses where 
the rains of heaven are solidified and kept for 
summer use. One great charm of Swiss scenery 
is its infinite variety. You may sit down be- 


side a shock of corn ripened in its season, and 


look up at the accumulated snow-banks of a 
thousand winters. In one day’s travel you 
may pass through vineyards and wheatfields, 
up through pasture lands and pine forests, and 
and still up to where nature seems to make 
a last spasmodic effort in the brilliant little 
flowers that bloom on the borders of eternal 
sterility. The facilities for making such jour- 
neys are truly admirable.* 


FACILITIES FOR TRAVEL. 

The country is traversed in all directions by 
roads beautifully macadamized and kept in 
perfect order. Streams and gorges are span- 
ned by stone bridges of massive masonry. 


‘Even the zig-zag mule-paths over the moun- 


tain passes are made with wonderful labour 
and skill; and though the precipices around 
which they wind are rather shocking to weak 
nerves, accidents are of rare occurrence. The 
faithful and sure-footed mule, and the guide 
who is generally no less reliable, conduct you 
in safety if you will only walk by faith and 
not by sight. The accidents which do occur 
result in nearly every case from the cow- 
ardice, or self-conceit, or petulance of the tra- 
veller. “Man,” says Job, “is like the wild 
ass’s colt.” Doubtless one chief point of the 
resemblance is that they can both be coaxed 
more readily than they can be driven. Let the 
traveller remember that the humblest menial 
who serves him is a man whose life is as pre- 
cious to him as his own is to himself, and that 
the beast on which he rides is gifted with an 
instinct which is seldom at fault. A few years 
ago an English gentleman, noted for his fine 
horsemanship, despised the counsel of his guide 
and attempted to compel his mule to depart 
from the way in which he had been trained up. 
The result was that both mule and rider were 
hurled over a precipice and dashed to pieces. 


OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


Aside from agriculture and pasturage, the - 


great business of Switzerland is the entertain- 
ment of travellers. The hotel keeper is gen- 
erally the richest and most important man in 
a village; and a large proportion of the in- 
habitants in the chief places of resort are en- 
gaged in various ways in the transportation 
of passengérs and their baggage. 
short months of summer are their harvest; and 
the gold they reap from the pockets of stran- 
gers is no less important than the crops they 
gather from the fields. At every turn you 
meet with shops full of exquisite wood-carvings 
and broideries, the product of the long and 
dreary winter’s labour. Of these carvings 
there is an infinite variety, comic and serious, 
useful and ornamental, all executed with won- 
derful skill, and offered at so low a price that 
the traveller can hardly resist the temptation 
to load himself with specimens. Unfortunately, 
the influx of travellers has had the effect not 
only to build fine hotels, and raise up a race 
of intelligent and trusty guides, but to crowd 
all the thoroughfares with importunate beg- 
gars of every age. Little children, who can 
scarcely talk, run up to your carriage and hold 
out their hands fur pennies. Old men and 
women totter after you, and plead for money in 
tones of affected grief. Girls of all ages offer 
fruit and flowers, and will not take no for an 
answer. Crowds of these sturdy beggars lie 
in ambush for you at the foot of every hill, and 
dog you at the entrance of every village, until 
you are weary both with giving and refusing. 
Especially is this the case in some of the deeper 
valleye, where the people are sadly afflicted 
with goitre, and press their afflictions upon 
your attention with a sickening importunity. 


DILIGENCE EXPERIENCE. | 
From Basle to Lucerne there is an admirablo 


railroad, with the exception of a few miles over 
@ mountain, through which the tunnel is not 
yet completed. Across this mountain we rode 
in a diligence. As many of your readers have 
never seen a diligence, it may be well to state 
that it is a two-story omnibus, with three rooms 
on a floor, drawn by five horses, at the average 
rate of about four miles an hour. During my 


* In the more practicable parts several railways 
are already in fine working order, and others are 
being built. 


) fuunded their speech. 


) attempt to communicate with each other. The 


The few . 


village of Weggis in the steamboat, and there 
mounted on stout horses, we commenced the 
ascent of the Rigi. There is a good road 
winding around precipices and through gorges, 
affurding at every turn a more beautiful pros- 
pect of the lake and the giant mountains that 
bathe their feet in its waters. The Rigi is not 
very high, being only six thousand feet, or one- 
third the height of Mont Blanc; but its com- 
paratively easy ascent and its isolated position 
have made it a favourite point of observation. 

During the travelling season the hotel on 
the summit is crowded every evening with a 
promiscuous multitude, all eager to catch a 
view of the setting and rising sun, and yet 
not elevated by a four hours’ ride up the sides 
of a mountain above the vulgar necessity of | 
eating and sleeping. There is a telegraph 
from Lucerne, by which the traveller can se- 
cure accommodations before he ascends. When 
our party reached the hotel, we fully appre- 
ciated the wisdom of having made use of the 
magnetic messenger. Such a scene of confu- 
sion has rarely been enacted since the day 
when men attempted to build a tower towards 
heaven, and the Lord went down and con- 
Here were between 
two and three hundred men and women speak- 
ing half a dozen different languages, besides 
the indescribable mixtures of tongues in the 


great burden of every discussion between the 
landlord and his guests was a bed for the , 
night. The only part of the performance | 
which was perfectly intelligible, was the laugh- | 
ing of some, who made themselves merry at , 
the scolding of others. Those who had tele- 
graphed for rooms were in the best state of 
mind to enjoy the farce. After feasting our 
eyes upon a sunset whose glories no one can 
describe until man has learned to “paint like 
nature,” we willingly obeyed the horn that 
summoned us to a less etherial banquet. At 
the table the confusion of tongues was renewed 
on a more extended scale. The viands pre- 
pared were not quite so good as those. on 
which the gods are said to have feasted on the 
top of Olympus; but the business of dining 
was proceeded with in due form, and’ spread 
over the fashionable extent of nearly two hours. 
This afforded an opportunity for conversation 
which every one seemed inclined to embrace. 
The mountain air exhilarated the spirits, and 
perhaps, in some cases, wine that cheereth 
man’s heart contributed its influence. The 
salomagundi of sounds was at once stunning 
and laughable. A Hungarian and an Ameri- 
can, (who sat, by the way, close to a little 
coloured print of the battle of Bunker’s Hill,) 
after making vain attempts to communicate 
in the modern languages, fell back successfully 
upon Latin. In this the Hungarian was at 
home; but I am afraid the American did no 
great credit to the worthy Doctor of Divinity 
at whose school he studied Mair’s Syntax. 

The remainder of our visit on the Rigi may 
be recorded in one verse, often quoted, and 
true to the life: | 

« Seven weary hours we tossed amain, 
The rising sun to see; 
Sulky and grim he rose again, 

Sulky and grim rose we.” 
We walked down the mountain in about three 
hours. The English lady to whom I endea- 
voured to be agreeable performed the journey 
with perfect ease, leaning, like Jacob, on the 
top of her staff. Nor was she rendered a whit 
less attractive by the firm tread of her walking 
shoes, or the rich colour with which the air 
and exercise painted her cheeks. Will our 
American women ever learn that exercise in 
the pure light and air of heaven are essential to 
health, and that true beauty does not consist 
in the languid whiteness of a potato grown up 
in a cellar? 

After the descent of the Rigi we made an 
excursion in a little steamboat round Lake 
Lucerne. In this sail we rested, and at the 
same time drank in the surpassing beauty of 
the scene. In some places the mountains 
rise perpendicularly from the water’s edge, 
and look like walls of solid masonry built up 
to the clouds. In others the steep slopes are 
broidered with cultivated plots and broad 
belts of pasturage, through which many a 
rivulet twines its silver thread. The effect of 
the scenery is greatly enhanced by its historic 
associations. This lake was the scene of the 
exploits of William Tell. Near its shore is 
the spot where he is said to have shot the 
apple from the head of hisson. A little chapel 
stands near to the well from whose giddy edge 
he leaped into the lake. To this chapel the 
inhabitants of the surrounding shores make a 
pilgrimage once a year. They approach in a 
procession of boats, and spend the day in 
various rural sports mingled with religious 
ceremonies. But I find I shall not be able to 
do Switzerland in a single letter; and must, 
therefore, trouble you with another on the 
same subject. I will only add the wish that if 
any good minister who loves his Master’s work 
should begin to faint under the heat and bur- 

den of the day, a loving and generous people 


' such a dissolution, but every reason to desire 


such as were incident to this community, and 


important enterprise. Upwards of twenty 


may send him to take a ride up Mount Rigi 
} and a sail down Lake Lucerne. H. J. V. 


as has been by the Professors of that Col- 
lege. For years they have laboured in 
faith to train our ministers while their sala- 
ries have been less than the day labourer 
upon the railroads or canals. A‘ College 
founded by the fathers of the Western 
Church—such as Dr. Blythe, now in glory, 
and Dr. Crowe, still spared to the Institu- 
tion—and which has sent hundreds of its 
sons into the ministry, asks that they to 
whom the Great Head of the Church has 
given abundance, will now in the day of its 
trial deliver it from debt, and enable it to 
bless a perishing world with ministers of 
Christ. We do not mean that it shall fail. 
Far othéFwise. But we ask the Church for 
help in this blessed work. A TRUSTEE. 


For the Presbyterian. 


TESTIMONIAL OF REGARD. 


At a late meeting of the Presbyterian 
congregation of Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
the following resolutions in reference to 
their pastor, the Rev. E. Erskine, were 
unanimously adopted. 


Whereas, Our beloved pastor has given no- 
tice of his intention to ask Presbytery to dis- 
solve the pastoral relation existing between 
him and this congregation, and desires us to 
unite with him in that request; and whereas, 
this congregation has had no reason to desire 


its continuance; and whereas this congregation 
cannot on account of the great reduction of our 
numbers, owing to the emigration from our 
midst, hold out that support and encourage- 
ment to our pastor to which his talents and 
fidelity as a preacher and pastor so eminently 
entitle him, and such as other and more pro- 
— fields of labour may present, there- 
ore, 

Resolved, That while it is with the deepest 
sorrow and regret that we contemplate his 
being separated from us, and while as a con- 
gregation we would greatly rejoice in his con- 
tinuance with us, that yet we will not oppose 
his request, but leave it with the Presbytery 
to decide as they in their judgment may deem 
best. 

Resolved, That we have deeply felt, in com- 
mon with our pastor, the disadvantages and 
discouragements under which he has laboured, 
and have regarded them as sufficient to lead 
him to request a dissolution; yet, as they were 


to causes over which neither he nor we had 
any control, we had hoped for greater encour- 
agement in future; and that the relation of 
pastor and people, which has so happily sub- 
sisted hetween us now for over six years, would 
only have been dissolved by death. 

Resolved, That we embrace this occasion to 
bear our united testimony to the eminent abili- 
ty and fidelity of the Rev. E. Erskine, both as 
a preacher and pastor, during his connection 
with us; that as a preacher, his sermons have 
been instructive, faithful, and powerful; and 
as a pastor, his attentions have been constant, 
not only in times of ordinary sickness and 
pastoral duty, but also during that awful 
scourge—the cholera—with which we were 
visi When the hand of God rested heavily 
upon us, he spared himself neither day nor 
night, but was unremitting in his visits among 
the sick and afflicted, thereby greatly endear- 
ing himself not only to our congregation, but 
to the whole community. 

Resolved, That in all his social and private 
intercourse with us and our families, we have 
admired that uniform dignity, propriety, and 
courtesy which have always characterized his 
conduct, and that in case he perseveres in his 
request, and be allowed to leave us, he will 
carry with him wherever he goes our best 
wishes and most earnest prayers for his tem- 
poral and eternal welfare. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be placed 
in the hands of the commissioners, and that 
they be requested to lay them before the Pres- 
bytery. S. B. Hetsz, Chairman. 

A. Secretary. 


Mr. Erskine has not yet decided whether 
or not he will accept the call tendered him 
from Sterling, Illinois. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’S MISSION. 


The period for Dr. Livingstone’s return to 
the land of his adoption is now approaching, 
and the London Missionary Society is prepar- 
ing toact in concert with him, in occupying 
some new and important stations in some of the 
countries he has visited. It is proposed to 
form & missionary station on the high banks 
of the Zambese, amongst the Makololo tribes. 
The Doctor is to occupy this important sta- 
tion, and his no less distinguished father-in- 
law, Mr. Moffat, is to commence a new 
mission amongst the powerful tribe of Meta- 
bele. From this centre of Christian and 
civilizing influence they hope to reach other 
nations. These efforts are only to be re- 

rded as the commencement of new efforts 

or the conversion of these nations. Special 
appeals are made in aid of this new and 


thousand dollars has already been given in 
aid of it. 3 | 


no power in himself to scale; below him is 
the fearful abyss of death, with the death 
that never dies. There is but the breath 
in his nostrils between him and the bot- 
tomless pit. O awake, fellow-sinner; awake 
to thy true and perilous position! It is 
late, but not toolate. There is yet the rope 
that hangs from the cross of Jesus, or rather 
from the throne of God: that rope can lift 
thee over the mount of thy guilt, and land 
thee on the brink of the shore of eternal 
safety and peace. O leap,and live! «Fly 
for refuge, and lay hold of the hope set be- 
fore you,” and as God liveth, your soul 
shall live! Heis ‘slow to anger, and plen- 
teous in mercy.” ‘As I live, saith the 
Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death 
of a sinner, but rather that he should re- 
pent and live. Turn ye, turn ye; for why 
will ye die?” 


RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN TURKEY 


The Rev. W. G. Schauffler, D.D., Ame- 
rican missionary to the Mohammedans at 
Constantinople, reviews the social and re- 
ligious state of the Turkish Empire, in a 
long letter published by the Turkish Mis- 
sions Aid Society. With reference to the 
progress of religious freedom there, he says: 

‘«¢ After all the extraordinary fluctuations 
by which the Eastern mind has been agi- 
tated since the commencement of the late 
war, it appears that a great advance toward 
the universal emancipation of the mind and 
the conscience has been made. Although 
the Hatti Sheriff has hardly begun to be 
acted upon, although for some time after 
its promulgation it seemed destined rather 
to rouse the slumbering fanaticism of big- 
otted Moslems, strengthened by the favour- 
able issue of the war, against the doubly 
defenceless subject races, and especially 
against the handful of Protestant subjects, 
of whom the late dissemination of the New 
Testament among the Mohammedans had 
made their orthodox zealots keenly appre- 
hensive. Still it is plain, at present, that 
the document is pouring new light upon 
the minds of millions. Translated into all 
the languages of the Empire, and read to 
the various nations publicly, it has created 
a ferment never yet witnessed in Turkey. 
Its enlightening power is great, and begins 
to inspire millions with the hope of a better 
day. | 

‘¢ Now, wherever the people begin to 
awake to intellectual progress and religious 
freedom, Protestantism finds a congenial 
soil, and Popery, and every other corrupt 
form of Christianity, together with Islam- 
ism and Judaism, and priestly tyranny in 
every shape, find it impossible to gain 
ground, or even to keep the ground they 
are occupying. Nor is the Hatti Sheriff by 
any means an empty letter. Many of the 
Greeks on the Island of Crete, who had for 
a long time outwardly professed Islamism, 
while inwardly they were Greeks, have re- 
turned lately to their Church, and have not 
been molested. Quite recently, we are in- 
formed, two Mohammedans, (probably after 
reading the New Testament, and without 
understanding its teachings sufficiently,) 
desired baptism from the Armenian Patri- 
arch. He, afraid of bad consequences, 
asked privately the permission of the Porte, 
and obtained leave to baptize the appli- 
cants. At a late session of the Divan at the 
Sublime Porte, the question arose, whether 
the paragraph on religious liberty, in the 
Hatti Sheriff, really implied that a Mo- 
hammedan could change his religion with 
impunity; and the majority of the Pashas 
answered the question in the affirmative. 
But just these days the case of a boy was 
brought to the Sheik ul Islam (the re- 
ligious head of the Mohammedan sect) for 
decision. The boy’s father (deceased) had 
been a Mohammedan, the mother, still sur- 
viving, a Greek. The Mohammedan rela- 
tives claimed the boy, according to Mo- 
hammedan law; the mother contested the 
case. The Sheik ul Islam decided that, 
under the present new law, the child should 
remain with the surviving mother, and 
when he was of age he should choose his 
own religion. 

‘Thus the Turkish mind in general is 
gradually being familiarized with the idea, 
that religion is a matter of every man’s 
own choice, and that a Mussulman, who 
has ceased to believe in the Prophet of 
Mecca, may profess Christianity without 
being molested. But, as soon as this prin- 


) ciple has gained ground—though it be but 


And when I plume mine angel wing, 
Aloft, aloft to heaven I’ll sing, 
All things, O Christ, to thee! 


State Intervention in the Religion 
of India. 


A Calcutta correspondent of the London 
Times, who signs himself «An Old Indian,” 
and has the honours of the largest type ac- 
corded to him, in a long letter on the causes 
of the Indian revolt makes some interesting 
statements as to the feeling of the natives 
in relation to the missionaries. He says: 


«A few days ago, a» Kulin Brahmin—one 


of the astutest of his race, whom I have 
known for the last quarter of a century— 
called on me. ‘Have you noticed,’ asked 
he, ‘what Lord Ellenborough has been 
saying in the House of Lords about the 
causes of the Sepoy mutinies?’? «Yes, I 
have,’ was the curt reply. ‘Did you ever,’ 
added he, abruptly, and with emphasis— 
‘Did you ever see such nonsense? Why, 


there is not a sensible native in all India 


but will see through it and laugh at it, 
while the disaffected will be sure to employ 
it as a handle for exciting, among the ignor- 
ant, fresh fears and alarms.’ The shrewd 
Brahmin, profoundly conversant with the 
feelings of his own countrymen, was right. 
‘Qur rulers,’ continued he, ‘do not yet seem 
to know the people of this country. What 
they fear is not instruction or discussion, for 
they are rather fond of both in religious 
matters; but the Mohammedan-like use of 
force—the doings of Mahmoud of Ghuznee, 
Timur, and Aurungzebe, have frightened 
them. But so long as force is not used 
they do not care how many instructors of 
your religion may be working peaceably 
among them, nor how much money may be 
subscribed in India or elsewhere for their 
support, nor who the subscribers may be— 
whether you, or any other British gentle- 
man, or the Governor-General, or Queen 
Victoria herself.’ Again was the shrewd 
Brahmin right, expressing in few words 
the innermost convictions of his people. In 
illustration of this it may. be stated that 
only the other day the Brahmin editor of, 
perhaps, the ablest and most popular of our 
Bengalee newspapers furnished his readers 
with an engraving of a new edifice for the 
largest missionary educational institution in 
Calcutta, accompanied with an elaborate 
eulogy of the zeal and activity of its foun- 
der, the liberality of the subscribers for its 
erection, and the perfect fairness of its 
conductors, who, though they fully taught 
the doctrines of Christianity, resorted to no 
compulsory means, but left all freely to fol- 
low the convictions of their own minds. 

s¢¢ Again,’ added my old friend the Brah- 
min, ‘there is another point on which our 
rulers seem to be utterly mistaken. It is 
this, the great mass of the Hindoo popula- 
tion have no intelligent persuasion as to the 
principles of their own religion. It is with 
them a matter of immemorial tradition, my- 
thological legend, outward form and cere- 
mony, civil and social usage. Their life is 
made up of a ceascless round of rites, forms, 
and customs, all, in their estimation, more 
or less sacred. Were the Government by 
law—that is, practically by force—to abol- 
ish any long-established rite, form, or cus- 
tom; were it, for example, to order the 
porta (or sacred Brahminical thread) to be 
worn on the right instead of the left shoul- 
der, or the dhootie (a piece of cloth round 
the waist) to be differently tied, or the mar- 
riage of mere infants to be declared illegal, 
or the marriage ceremony to be performed 
on unlucky days, such interference would 
create a far more intense sensation and 


scriptions for the peaceful establishment of 
Christian schools or preaching bungalows in 
every district or village throughout the 
land.’ 

«Such was the deliberate judgment of 
the experienced long-headed Brahmin; and, 
surely, on such a subject he must be ac- 
counted by the whole world a more trust- 
worthy authority than the Earl of Ellen- 
borough. Contrast, then, the statements 
of the former with the views expressed by 
the latter! The Brahmin did not for a mo- 
ment hesitate in declaring that these views, 


fail to be received by every sensible native 
in India with shouts of derision. That this 
must be the case I am thorougbly satisfied, 


from all that I have ever seen or heard of 


sired him to bring the men before him. On 
hearing what had taken place, the lieutenant 
said, ‘0, sir, they did not understand you. 
I warrant théy‘pay attention to what I say.” 
He then went on deck, accompanied by the 
captain, and hailed the tars aloft, saying, 
“Aloft there. -Dotise™ that glim.” The 
light was instantly extinguished. Now, my 
friends, said Mr. Spurgeon, when I get into 


the. pulpit I say, ‘ Douse that glim!”— 
Kentish Cate” ~ 


THE DAILY LIFE OF MILTON, | 


In his mode of living, Milton, as might 
be anticipated, was moderate and temper- 
ate. At his‘meals he never took much of 
wine or any other liquor, atid he 
was not fastidious in his food; yet his taste 
seems to have been delicate and refined, 
like his other senses, and he had-a prefer- 
ence for such viands as were of an agreeable 
flavour. In his early years he~used to sit 
up late at his studies, and perhaps he con- 
tinued this practice while his sight was 
good; but, in his latter years, he retired 
every night at nine o’clock, and lay till four 
in summer, till five in winter; and, if not 
disposed then to rise, he bad some one to 
sit at his bed-side and read to him. When 
he rose, he had a chapter of the Hebrew 
Bible read for him; and then, with, of 
course, the intervention of breakfast, studied 
till twelve. He then dined, took some ex- 
ercise for an hour—generally in a chair, in 
which he used to swing himself—and after- 
wards played on the organ, or the bass-viol, 
and either sang himself or made his wife 
sing, who, as he said, hed a good voice but 
no ear. He then resumed his studies till 
six, from which hour till eight he con- 
versed with those who came to visit him. 
He finally took a light supper, smoked a 
pipe of tobacco, and drank a glass of water, 
— which he retired to rest.—Keighiley’s 
ilton. 3 


A WELL-SPENT SABBATH. 


A well-spent Sabbath promotes domestic 
affection. The members of the family have 
an opportunity that day of being all together, 
and of cultivating one another’s acquaint- 
ance. Neatly dressed in their Sunday 
clothing, and cleansed from the dirt that be- 
gtims some of them during the week, their 
appearance is better fitted to beget res 

and affection. If the Sabbath did nothin 
more than encourage cleanliness, it woul 
be an important blessing. Self-respect is 
greatly promoted by a workman being able © 
to turn out on a Sabbath morning with his 
well-dressed family, and fill their pew in the 
house of God. The respectful feelings of 
others are attracted to such a family. The. 
workman feels that to be able to appease thus 
on the Sabbath, is something worth exerting 
himself for. His industrious wife feels the 
same. Both are reluctant to squander mone 
and time, because one of the effects of suc 
extravagance will be to prevent them from 
appearing at church with their children. It 
is remarkable how closely the loss of Sab- 
bath-keeping habits is connected with self- 
respect. When a man has no desire to ap- 


-the 


alarm than any amount of voluntary sub- 


gaged 


so far from being well founded, could not 


decent with his children on the Sabbath, 
it may be presumed that his self-respect is 
gone, and it will be no easy matter to keep 
him from degradation and ruin. ee 
A well-spent Sabbath furnishes moral en- 
ergy against temptation and vice. The im- 
mense proportion of crimes that spring from 
neglect of the Sabbath is a well-known fact. 
Many criminals, while under the sentence of 
death, or of transportation, have confessed 
that their career commenced with Sabbath 
desecration. The painter, Hogarth, so re- 
markable for his minute acquaintance with — 
human nature, in his series of pictures illus- 
trative of “‘The Rake’s Progress,” which 
ended at the gallows, introduced him as au 
apprentice, playing marbles on a tombstone 
during divine service. The committee of 
ouse of Commons, appointed in 1852, 
to investigate the subject of Sabbath dese- . 
cration, remark, in their report, that Suaday 
labour is generally looked upon as a degra- 
dation ; and it appeared in evidence, that in 
trade, in proportion to the disregard of the 
Lord’s day, was the immorality of those en- 
init. One of the witnesses examined, _ 
a respectable baker, declared he would hardly 
train up his children to the business, be- © 
cause he was afraid of their morals being » 
corrupted through the Sabbath desecration 
required by the occupation as practised in 
London. The journeymen. bakers.in Lon- 
don, amounting. to eight or ten thoussnd, 
are seldom in church; general looseness of 
moral principle ig the consequence; . 
this very circumstance they feel that 


are degraded} and not less from a regard 

their character than to their health, com- 
fort, and spiritual welfare, petitioned Par- 
liament in a body to devise means for reliev- - 
ing them of Sa 


work.—N. A. Review. 
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INTERESTING 
Rit the suggestion of the Board of Foreign 
_Missions, meeting was +held:in the Rev. 
_Dr. ‘Phillips’ church, ‘New. York, on Sab- 
bath eyening last, for, special prayer in he- 
Aalf, of our .migstonary, brethren. in, India. 
and was very 
the whole .church, snd’ 
galleries beip full. A deep 


! completely fall. A deep 


to be touched biieere sympathy for! 


brethren in their 


shit ‘with | 
the: Board in 


‘that important field, We have never beard 
or admirable prayers than 
pai those offered at this meeting. We 
Aruat that they.may be heard and answered, 


 gnd/.that similar meetings’ may be held in 


all parts of the Church. 


Da. Rose's Sua V WS AND THE 
Oxp:sonoor.— Whilst efforts have been 
«making by certain’ parties to create the im- 

sion’ “tat there is a strong abolition 
@lemént fn ‘dur’ Church, other parties have 

mn’ erideavouring to show that Dr. Ross’s 
ultra views on the subject of slavery are 
the. Old-school Presbyterians 
at the We have recently travelled 
extensively|through Virginia, and we take 
occasion t0.say that we did not meet with a 
single minister or layman who sympathized 
with Dr.Ross. the contrary, they uni- 
formly spoke of him as an ultraist. We 
have’ sinée also conversed ‘with ‘a distin-— 
puished minister from the South-west, who 
tells us he has never seen any one in that 
tegion who concurs in Dr, Ross’s views. 
Our brethren at the South, as well as at 
the North, are conservative on this great 
question. | 


SEMINARY.—In our 
brief notice of the late proceedings of the 
Directors of this Seminary, we stated two 


or three facts, as we believed them to be, | 


without any offensive comment, On this 
the Presbyterian of the West not only speaks 
harshly, asserting that the statement is 
‘wholly an error,” but subjoins; 

‘We don’t believe it came from a Direc- 
tor, as it is utterly inconsistent with the 
spirit in which the Board came to its de- 
cision on this question. We cannot. under- 
stand why the Presbyterian should lend its 
columns to the small work of impeaching 
the motives of men who are trying to.do 
the work of the Lord in the best way in 
their power.” , di boogi 
i Now alliwe have tosay in reply is, that the 
facts, tiodified and softened in our own para- 
graph, did:come from one of the Directors. 
As toour journal having, in any way, op- 
posed the Seminary, or manifested any dis- 
position to retard its progress, the editor of 
the Presbyterian of the West must know this 
is not so. 


— 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.— We have received 
for the missionary in Iowa, mentioned in 
our paper of July 15, the following con- 
tributions since our last acknowledgment, 
viz:—Mrs. F., $50; Mr. T. G., $10; Mr. 
J: G., $5; Mr. M., $2.50; Mrs. M., $2— 
$69.50, all from Pine Ridge, Adams county, 
Mississippi; Mrs. A. C., New Windsor, 
Maryland, $5; M. M. H., Williamsport, 
Pennsylvania, $10; T. W. and wife, $2; 
M. J. M., $1; C. M., $1; D. C. M., $1; 
Mrs. M., Wheeling, Virginia, $1; Member 
of Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, per 
Rey. 8. Guiteau, $5; W. C. D., Tulip, 
Arkansas, $5. 

‘For the Waldenses, Mrs. M., Wheeling, 
Virginia, $1. For parsonage, Coshocton, 
Ohio, from Alexander, $5. For Presby- 
terian church at Florence, Nebraska, from 
Georgian, $10. 

A CorpriaL RECEPTION OF A PERVERT. 
—The Newark Advertiser states that the 
Rev. George H. Doane, son of Bishop 
Doane (Protestant Episcopal) of New Jer- 
sey, and a convert to the Roman Catholic 
Church about a year since, having recently 
returned from Rome, was ordained, on the 
18th inst., a priest in St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral, in Newark, in the presence of a very 
large congregation. The services, which 
lasted three hours and a half, were conduct- 
ed by Bishop Bayley, who iatoned the Pon- 
tifical high mass, during which Mr. Doane 
was ordained. The sermon was preached 
by Father Hewitt, a Redemptorist, from 
Baltimore, and treated of the sacrament of 
penance, and the power of the offices of the 
priesthood. Of the clergy in the altar, five 
were converts from the Protestant faith, 
and among distinguished persons present 
was ex-Bishop Ives of North Carolina. Mr. 
Doane will be attached to St. Patrick’s 


Cathedral. 


Otp Time EnpuraAnce.— While the 
present age is characterized by extreme 
restiveness under protracted religious ser- 
vices, a former age seemed to make a merit 
of crucifying the flesh by prolonging such 
services to the very limit of human endar- 
ance. ‘Thus, in one of the note-books of 
Mr. Fisher, the well-kaown author of the 


Catechism which bears his name, a schedule | 


of services for an administration of the 

Lord’s Supper in 1761, besides embracing 

eight preparatory sermons, from Thursday 

to Satarday inclusive, and four closing ser- 

mons on Monday, the services for the Sab- 
bath are thus noted:—‘ Besides the action 

sermon and its appendages, there were 

eighteen table services. The whole began 

at, half-past' nine o'clock in the morning, 

and ended at half-past nine in the evéning, 

thus ecoupying twelve hours.” It would be 

very @ifficult' to ‘retain an audience that 

leigth Of time in our days, and certainly 
not vary Tt to be presumed, 

however, that during so long & period there 

must have toe much going, in and out, 
both by the officiating clergy and the peo- 


aa | prosperity which has prevailed 


are The, proceedings of the Di- th 
of Nozth- Wentern.. Theolagical 
us .too!late for issue 
one prper,; will appearnaxt. week. 
1 dow does, ie. hap 


Evawertidan the | 


in time of trouble.” 


Udwilling to profit by the hard 


of fatmer experience, men of busi- 
pees bare expanded their operstions, launch- 


Dg into hasardous schemes and wild specu- 

teezes, and keeping good Jook-or 

abead, until, as the natur 


ba thie arrassing Guys and 
Ades ita which have beet! experienced By 


hosd whd ‘trewhile werd apparently on the 
Hijgh tide’ of sticcess, Who can tell? Mental 
“torture, “dédp,” keen, ‘atid protracted, has 
the fot of not a few: No money could 
the’ gufferings they 
hive enduted. " Men who were ‘but yester- 
dffidenée, are’ ‘now in ‘comparative 
of their ‘all, ‘The hatd 
8 gathered ‘by ‘years of toil haye 
been swept away ins moment. Names 
which but recently would have been con- 


are now thrown aside at the bank board. 
Those who’ fave’ not already been pros- 
trated into the gulf of bankruptcy are 
trembling on the verge, apprehensive as to 
what a day may bring forth. Credit is 


of commercial,trapsactions,no longer exists. 
The business..world :has. fallen upon the 
times. which emphaticslly try: men’s souls. 
Toany,of.our readers who may have been 
‘by a reverse of fortune, we would 


| fain speak,#.,word of comfort. We are 


aware, however, that. to such even sympa- 
thy is sometimes. not altogether welcome. 
In the morbid’ state of mind attendant on 
such® calamities, the unfortunate do not 
even like to admit that they are in a con- 
dition calling for sympathy. True friend- 
ship, however, will not readily allow itself 
to be diverted from its office by the appa- 
rent ungraciousness with which kindly 
expressions ate received. It is, perhaps, 
natural that whilst smarting under the 
pangs of disappointment and mortification, 
some should become restive and soured, 
and that they should be ready tosay, « Your 
sympathy would have come much better 
beforehand in the shape of help to avert 
the calamity, than in mere words now 
when it is too late.’ We trust, how- 
ever, that the judicious and thoughtful, 
and especially those who have faith in the 
particular providence of God, will not add 
to their troubles by giving way to misan- 
thropy. These calamities have not sprung 
from the ground. Whatever may have 
been the second causes which induced 
them, the hand of God has been in them 
all. He has a wise purpose in his dealings 
with his children as to their temporalities, 
as well as in their spiritual concerns. The 
proper furtherance of the latter, undoubted- 
ly, oftentimes renders it necessary that the 
former shall not proceed precisely accord- 
ing to our wishes. ~Uniform prosperity 
is rarely the best lot for the Christian. 
The sunshine of worldly success is by no 
means necessarily favourable to the culture 
of the spiritual graces. Oftentimes it is 
not until he is arrested by some unexpected 
catastrophe that the Christian is led to see 
that he was treading on dangerous ground. 
Better that he should lose all his earthly 
treasures than that he should forfeit his 
Christian consistency, his spiritual minded- 
ness, and the smiles of God’s countenance. 
Let those who have been overtaken by 
reverses in these trying times learn to look 
to a divine arm for help. ‘God is our 
refuge and strength, a very present help 
These calamities, 
too, need not necessarily be permanent. 


‘Let the unfortunate see to it that with all 


their losings they do not lose their integrity 
and good name. Let them show themselves 
honest to the last; and they will thus se- 
cure a confidence which, sooner or later, 
will avail no little towards relieving them 
from their difficulties. With integrity, 
energy, and the blessing of God, many a 
broken fortune has been retrieved; and it 
will be so again. 

How impressively these commercial re- 
verses teach the folly of trusting in the 
things of this world as our portion! Even 


uncertain is the tenure by which they are 
held! What constant fluctuation and change 
characterize the ranks of wealth and pros- 
perity! How few comparatively occupy 
permanently their positions in this class! 
The annals of our important centres of 
trade, if traced for any few successive years, 
would make startling revelations on this 
point. Where are the men who not long 
since figured most conspicuously in the mar- 
ket-placeand on ’Change? Somestill occupy 
their prominent posts, and have gone on to 
prosper; but the greater part, perhaps, are 
known no more among the wealthy and suc- 
cessful. Their very names are forgotten 
where once they were so well known and so 
much honoured. Who are the rich and 
prosperous of to-day? Most of them have 
reached their present distinction from hum- 
ble and comparatively obscure circum- 
stances. Thus it is that the ranks are ever 
changing. The same wave which elevates 
one to honour carries another down into ad- 
versity. Alas! that any should put their 
trust in uncertain riches! 

In these commercial disasters we may see 
also the legitimate ‘fruits of extravagance 
and making haste to get gain. It is not, 
indeed, the adventurous and prodigal only 
who are overtaken in these times of disas- 
ter. Such are the ramificat’ons of trade 
that the innocent often suffer with the 
guilty. Business connections are so inter- 
linked, that the indiscretion of one may 
pull down ruin on the heads of scores of the 
prudent and cautious. But in the general 
it cannot be questioned, that the desire for 
rapid accumulations lead men to forsake the 
slow and sure ordinary routine of business 
for widely extended operations and adven- 
tures, from which they hope to realize 
a fortune in a day. ‘Make or break,” is 
their motto; and in the end it turns out to 
be oftener break than make. Of those who 
purchase tickets in the risky lottery of 
speculations, how few draw the prizes! 
Discretion will justify herself at whatever 
risk, and if men will despise her teachings, 
she will inevitably convince them of her 
wisdom and of their folly. Just such times 
as these are doubtless often needed to cure 
men of their madness, and bring them 
once more to their reason. Whatever may 
be the end of the present revulsion as to the 
temporal interests of many, may it inure to 
their spiritual good. It is to be hoped that 
when God’s judgments are abroad, the peo- 
ple will be led to learn righteousness—that 
they will turn from these broken cisterns, 
which can hold no water, to the living 
fountains which alone can perfectly and per- 
manently satisfy. | 

-DonaTion.—The Rochester 
Democrat statee that Joseph Fulton of 


| given $25,000 to found a professorship in 


the new College of Liberia. 


for some 


gone,snd confidence, that. fopndation-stone 
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hoped that no church will fail to devote. 


“the ensuing Monthly Concert specially to 
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Executive Committeg, atthe Diss} n House, wipasu 
New York, on che he is to, be) 


modern Missions, has _there_heen _ such 
ively strong, and 


 India® Mission’ has 


been, to a considerable , extent, broken 
up. ‘The’ loss of ‘one "hundred 
-thousand dollars in property, serious as that 
‘calamity would seem in ordinary times, is 
-nothipg compared with the arrest of the 
, work of the years of toil and prayer of our 
‘faithfal missionaries, and especially with the 


‘danger and suffering, and probable loss of | 


life which has occurred among them. If 
ever there was a time when our churches 
cry mightily to him for help, surely the 
His hand alone 
can allay the scenes. of turbulence and 
bloodshed by which our beloved brethren 
are surrounded. He alone can stay the 
‘violence. of those fiends in human form, 
‘whose unparalleled ferocity and barbarity 
have already probably found victims in 
some of these humble missionaries. He 
alone can restore peace and prosperity to 
“the now desolated mission homes. — 

We are gratified to find, from various 


if they satisfied whilst they remain, how 


Phelps, Ontario county, New York, has | 


sources of information, that our Presbyte- 
rian people throughout the Church are 
filled with the deepest sympathy and con- 
cern on behalf of our afflicted missionary 
brethren, and for the Board in its time of 
anxiety and trial; and that it is very gen- 
erally a topic in the public prayers of our 
ministers, as well as at the family altar and 
in the closet. The following is the circu- 
lar of the Board of Foreign Missions. 

‘Tn the view of the present state of things 
in Upper India, the overthrow of public or- 
der, the lamentable loss of human life, the 
dreadful atrocities perpetrated by the native 
soldiers, and the general suspension of the 
work of Missions in these provinces as con- 
ducted by several branches of the Christian 
Church: 

And also in the view of the calamities 
which have fallen upon the Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church—the distressing ap- 
prebension that four missionary families 
have met with a violent death, the necessity 
laid upon seven others to take refuge in 
military forts, and the flight of most of the 
rest from their stations; the exposure and 
sufferings of the native missionary labourers 
and native converts, and their being subjcet 
to peculiar temptations in maintaining their 
Christian profession ; and the destruction of 
mission churches, school buildings, dwelling 
houses and printing presses, with a large 
stock of the Holy Scriptures and tracts, the 
pecuniary loss already reported being more 
than one hundred thousand dollars: 

And in the view particularly of the cir- 
cumstances of danger and suffering to which 
the missionaries and the native converts are 
still exposed, and which there is reason to 
fear may become even more serious and 
alarming, unless deliverance be vouchsafed 
from on high: 

The Committee therefore consider that 
these things should be regarded as a call to 
deep humiliation and prayer. And this 
call is commended to the hearts of all the 
members of our Church, by the earnest and 
tender sympathy which they feel for our 
missionary brethren and the native converts. 
It is enforced, moreover, by the most sce oe 
motives. While a sense of great unfaithful- 
ness in seeking the salvation of the heathen, 
and the need of a holier zeal in the mission- 
ary cause should be impressed on the hearts 
of Christians by these solemn events, it is 
at the same time their privilege to believe 
that the Lord reigns, to bow in submission 
to his holy will, to look to his arm alone for 
help, to rejoice in his power to bring good 
out of evil, and to plead for his gracious in- 
terposition in this time of need, under the 
assurance that “the Lord’s arm is not short- 
ened that it cannot save; neither his ear 
heavy that it cannot hear:” but though 
‘‘the heathen rage and the people imagine 
a vain thing,” yet the promise to our bles- 
sed Lord is sure, in answer to prayer. ‘ Ask 
of me, and I will give thee the heathen for 
thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts 
of the earth for thy possession.” 

In the view of these events, the Committee 
agreed to request our churches in this city 
to hold a united meeting of prayer on next 
Lord’s day evening. The Committee also 
agreed to suggest that the services of the 
next Monthly Concert Prayer Meeting, in 


all the churches of our body, should have a 


special reference to the Missions in India. 
And they farther agreed to suggest for the 
consideration of Presbyteries and Synods, 
which are soon to hold their fall meetings, 
whether it would not be expedient to take 
some order for the observance of a day of 
fasting and prayer by the churches within 
their respective bounds. 

And the Committee directed this Minute 
to be published, as a means of bringing this 
subject to the consideration of their Chris- 
tian brethren. 

Wm. W. Chairman. 


WALTER 
Joun C. Lowate, Secretaries.” 


J. LEIGHTON WILSON, 


SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 


‘Q\HE recent thrilling disaster, involving 
the lives and property of so many of 
our fellow-citizens, while it has carried be- 
reavement and sorrow to many habitations, 
and given birth to many suggestions as to 
the causes and remedy of such occurrences, 
may also awaken a reflection as to the reign- 
ing spirit of the times in which we live. It 
is the spirit of progress, to use a favourite 
phraseology, a spirit of improvement, ignor- 
ing the snail-like movements of a preceding 
age. Perhaps, not without truth, it might 
be more justly characterized as a restless, 
extravagant spirit, which would subject 
every thing to a high-steam pressure, and 
laugh to scorn the slower and safer move- 
ments of a moderated expectation. To 
suggest that the age may be too fast will 
incur the charge of old fogyism, and they 
that will not join in the race may look 
sharp, or they will be borne down by the 
forward impetus. Cool reason and expos- 
tulation have a poor chance to be heard 
amid the storm which sweeps along, and 
the careering multitude shout defiance to 
the festina lente, the hasten slowly of a by- 
gone age. There was a time when men. 
were contented with moderate gains, and 
fortunes which afforded frugal enjoyments; 
now the pursuit of wealth is an absorbing 
occupation, and the pitiful thousands which 
contented our fathers are to be multiplied 
by hundreds of thousands. The mechanic 
and the merchant’s clerk dream of equipages 
and palaces, and neither venture to fix 
limits to their anticipated possessions. In- 
genuity is put to the rack to invent methods 
of extinguishing time and space. Intelli- 
gence must travel on the wings of the 
lightning that all the world may know what 
all the world is doing with little perceptible 


' interval of time, and steam must outvie the 


| winds in the transportation of our persons 


and property. Delay and even moderation 

are to be stricken from the modern vocabu- 
’ lary as unlike unsuitable for this fast age. 
While we would not venture to depreciate 


|} the value of modern inventions and im- 


| provements, which have had so perceptible 


aadness 0 


lation, which is but another name for un- 


qn , waa. OW me. 

an “the. virthous training. 
of families was_not overlooked; pow every 
one travels, and. thousands travel unneces- 
sarily, or in. pursuit of, objects which can 
neither thet’ bettet or more content- 
ed. Wecan hardly suppose that the real 
necessities of leaving home have so multi- 
| plied ag to make; the difference between a 
post-coach and a railroad train, or the 
barque with her thirty passengers, and the 
steam leviathan with her seven hundred. 

Is it a wholesome necessity which empties 
our cities and towns to fill with, travellers 
every nook and corner of the European 
continent? Is not a vast amount of money 
squandered, and a vast risk of life and 
principle incurred by.this travelling mania? 
Is there not an unsettling of our steady 
habits, and an engrafting of foreign follies 
on our republican stock, as consequences of 
this wandering? ‘My son,” said a wise 
man, ‘be first sure you are in the way of 
your duty, and then fear no congequences.”’ 
It would, be comforting to believe that the 
thousands whose lives have been involved 
in the travelling disasters of late years were 
clearly in the line of their duty, and that 
they had not been impelled to leave home 
by the love of lucre or by the selfish desire 
for pleasure. May it not be that we would 
be happier if the age were less fast—if 
there were more moderated desires, less 
restless anxiety for change, more cultiva- 
tion of home feeling, and a higher re- 
gard for the Christian temper, which con- 
sists in less eagerness for this world, and 
more regard for that which is to come? 
Never did men more need to be reminded 
that this is not their rest; that time is too 
short for ambitious aspirings, and short 
enough for the accomplishment of the 
higher duties of our being. 


EXPOSURE OF HUMAN LIFE. 


HE terrible calamity of the loss of the 
steamer Central America, the particu- 
lars of which will be found in another col- 
umn, has sent a thrill of horror and of 
sorrow through the land. More than four 
hundred souls hurried into eternity by one 
fell stroke—how mysterious and appalling 
the dispensation! Alas! the hearts that 
have been rent with anguish, the wives 
rendered widows, the children fatherless, 
the homes desolate! Who can tell the 
tears that have been wept, and the cries of 
anguish that have been uttered, since the 
telegraph wires sped the sad message, 
‘The steamer Central America foundered 
at sea!’ How will that mournful 12th of 
September be kept through long years to 
come in.sorrowful, poignant remembrance! 
How many mourning hearts have pictured 
again and again that terrible Saturday eve- 
ning, when, as the day went down, the last 
hope departed on the decks of that ill-fated 
steamer, and the manly, the noble and the 
loved, sunk in their watery graves, with 
the hurricane wailing their requiem! 

Calamities so appalling need no words of 
men to give them power and effect. When 
God thus speaks with his mighty voice, 
man may well keep silence. Sgmpathy 
can sit and mingle her tears with the sor- 
rowing; religion can pray for them and 
whisper to them her words of consolation ; 
but as to the terrible event which has 
opened these fountains of grief we can only 
say, “Be still, and know that it is God.” 
Leaving the calamity to teach its own moral 
and spiritual lessons, we may turn to a 
practical topic which it suggests as regards 
the living. 

So deplorable a loss of life may naturally 
awaken reflection as to the possibility of 
increasing the means of safety to the thou- 
sands who, in the pursuit of wealth or 
pleasure, entrust themselves to the hazards 
of the sea. If it be true that there are 
dangers incident to this mode of travel 
which are inevitable, it is equally true that 
there are safeguards which are recklessly 
set aside. The prime object, as well as 
the most absorbing, with the owners of 
passenger ships and boats, is to secure the 
largest interest on their investments; and 
although not whofly regardless of the lives 
entrusted to them, it is very clear that this 
is the secondary consideration. In adver- 
tising their vessels, patronage is solicited 
by an enticing parade of their superior 
qualities, not only for speed but safety. 
We hear much of excellent sea-boats, built 
in the strongest style, amply provided with 
life-boats and life-preservers, with skilful 
officers and well-disciplined seamen; but 
when the crisis of danger occurs these 
promises are rarely verified. The staunch 
boat is found to be fatally deficient in some 
material quality; the life-boats are too few, 
too frail, or through neglect, unserviceable ; 
and if these objections do not lie, they are, 
from unskilfulness, stove before they are 
fairly launched. 

In the case of the Central America, as 
in those of many preceding, when the dan- 
ger comes, we find the staunch sea-boat 
straining and leaking, the pumps unser- 
viceable, the boats in number not sufficient 
to accommodate one-half of the passengers, 
and some of these unseaworthy or destroyed 
by unskilful handling, and the result, as we 
have stated, a wholesale sacrifice of precious 
lives. If the facts were fully known, it is not 
unlikely that the exemption from accident 
hitherto, had caused negligence, and the 
provisions for safety had long been over- 
looked. Besides, what we say of this vessel 
we may say of scores of others, why was it 
not built with air-tight compartments? 
Why were not its life-boats of the most 
solid construction, and amply sufficient for 
the exigency? Why should it, from a greed 
of gain, have crowded within its narrow 
limits some seven hundred persons? Why 
were not its pumps known to be in order? 
Why were not all its officers ascertained to 
be men of nerve and fidelity, as well as 
the noble and gallant Herndon? And we 
might still further ask, why should not the 
well known and efficient inventions have 
been adopted by which boats may be in- 
stantly and safely launched from a ship’s 
deck in the heaviest sea, and also by which 
every piece of furniture and the mattresses 
are made efficient life-preservers? A 
thoughtless disregard of human life, or a 
miserly regard to economy prevailed against 
such wise and humane forethought. We 
are well aware that it is usually said, when 
accidents have occurred, every one is won- 
drous wise in suggesting plans how they 
might have been prevented; but it is only 
at such times that wise counsels will be lis- 
tened to at all. 

It was but recently that two of our ocean 
steamers were within an ace of running into 
each other under full headway during a 
dense fog. The collision would have been 
fatal to both, in all probability; but they 
escaped, and the fact of the danger was not 
made public, and if it had been, little at- 


tention would have been paid to it. When 


hazardous experiment? Was. not every: 


} 
} 


trust in ship-owners in adopting what are 


of ngers.* tly we Mdard of 

of dur ocean steamers ating the port of 

New York under the-heaviest pressure of. 
team. for a race across the ocean. Was 


ré any rd for human life in-that 


_ other consideration held in abeyance to the 
silly and wicked one of securing the repu- 
, tation of the fastest boat? And when the 


Montreal was burned, with its scores of pas- 
sengers, was it not known that from ex- 


tremely faulty structure she had been on 
‘fire several times before, and was likely to 
‘be soagain? And yet the lives of hundreds 


were to be jeoparded rather than a little 
expense of re-fitting should be incurred by 


owners; nay, it was broadly intimated that 


‘the burning was an advantage to the own- 


ers, by securing an insurance higher than 
the true value of the boat. | 
The mania, too, for making quick pas- 
sages is the source of incalculable mischief. 
The desire for extra gain is at the bottom of 
this. Fogs must be disregarded, and any 
possible contingency of explosion of boilers 
must be overlooked, to secure the reputa- 
tion for speed. In the case of the Central 
America, science pointed out the possibility 
of running outside of such a hurricane as 
assailed it, instead of running into the very 
heart of it; but then it might have occa- 
sioned a delay of one or two days, and bet- 


ter risk the lives of six hundred people 


than to be out of time! A poor policy in 


‘this case where millions of treasure were 


engulphed. | 


Nothing, in our opinion, can be more de- 


monstrable, than the necessity of stringent 
law to counteract the carelessness, improvi- 
dence, recklessness, and greed of the own- 
ers of passenger ships. The law should de- 
mand the presence of the means of safety 
not only in the original structure of boats, 
and especially sea-steamers, but all the 
other appliances. Above all, were it prac- 
ticable, there should be no insurance on 
ocean steamers. Where there is ample in- 
surance, there will be just that state of 
mind which will produce at least compara- 
tive neglect of the means of safety; where- 
as were there no such reserve to fall back 
on, owners would be fully alive to their own 
interests in guarding against every possible 
danger. It would be well, too, if owners 
should be made accountable for all lives sa- 
crificed in their vessels through any mani- 
fest disregard to the most ample means of 
safety. 

Now, in saying this we may accomplish 
little to our purpose, and yet we do it in hope 
that the press will become more earnest on 
this subject until there shall be a forced 


reform. 


LATEST FROM THE INDIA MIS- 
SIONARIES. 


HE following extracts from letters re- 
ceived at the office of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, New York, con- 
tain the latest intelligence which has reached 
this country. Mr. Barnes writes from Lahor 
on the 16th of July, as follows: 

‘‘We have had terrible work in the 
hitherto quiet Punjab, since my last was 
written. The defection had spread so rapidly 
and alarmingly among the native troops of 
the line, that Sir John Lawrence, our ener- 
getic Chief Commissioner, concluded to 
have the few remaining regiments in the 
Punjab at once disarmed. They were at 
Rawal Pindi, Jhelum, and Sealkote. The 
sepoys, at the first mentioned station, al- 
though reluctant to give up their weapons, 
were disarmed with but few casualties. An 
English officer was slightly wounded, and 
several of the native soldiers killed. A force 
of about three hundred and fifty Europeans, 
with some guns, were then dispatched to 
Jhelum, to carry on the work of disarm- 
ing the regiment stationed there. This 
proved a more serious affair. The native 
soldiers, receiving intelligence of the com- 
ing of the Europeans, and guessing their 
errand, attacked them on their arrival, and 
@ sanguinary fight ensued. The English 
lost about eighty killed and wounded, among 
whom was the Colonel in command of the 
detachment, while the native regiment was 
almost annihilated. What with their loss 
on that day; many drowned in crossing the 
river; and subsequent captures by the po- 
lice, very few of the Jhelum mutineers re- 
main to do mischief. But the Scealkote 
affair was the worst of all. As soon as they 
heard of the Jhelum affair, the entire force 
of natives, consisting of one regiment of in- 
fantry, and a wing of cavalry stationed 
there, revolted, massacred as many as they 
could lay their hands on, burned and plun- 
dered right and left, and ran away, taking 
with them the government treasure and one 
gun. They also released the prisoners in 
the jail. Most providentially the Sealkote 
brethren, of the Associate Presbyterian 
Church, had all come to Lahor several 
weeks previous to the outbreak, and thus 
escaped death. The Rev. Mr. Hunter, 
(Established Church of Scotland mission- 
ary) his wife and child, were murdered by 
the insurgents. Besides these, the Briga- 
dier of the station, General Brind, two 
surgeons, and a Captain Bishop, were slain. 
The Assistant Commissioner, a very dear 
friend to us all, escaped almost miraculously. 
He was compelled, in making his way to the 
station fort, to run the gauntlet of parties 
of the mutineers, who fired volley after vol- 
ley at him, in passing, but through God’s 
mercy, without a single bullet striking him. 
The insurgents were quickly pursued by a 
portion of the moveable column which hap- 
pened to be at Amritsar, and a battle took 
place near Goordaspoor. The mutineers 
were defeated with a loss of about three 
hundred, while but thirty-five of the white 
soldiers were killed or wounded. We have 
received no further intelligence since that 
engagement, which took place on the 12th 
inst.; but the probability is, that the muti- 
neers will be cut off entirely. 


SUPPOSED MURDER OF THE FUTTEINGURH 
MISSIONARIES. 


.- And now a brief word about the 
other stations. I am sorry to say that we 
greatly fear the entire number of the Fut- 
tehgurh brethren and sisters have been 
killed by the mutineers. We heard that 
they had all fallen into their hands, near 
Cawnpore, while attempting to flee to Alla- 
habad. Since then nothing has been heard. 
You may hear of their safety by this mail, 
but as far as we can learn, up the country, 
there is every reason to believe that they 
are all murdered. QO, this is dreadful! God 
grant that we may hear to the contrary, if 
it be his holy will. You will likely hear 
from most of the stations; but in case you 
do not, here is the latest news we, in the 
Punjab, possess concerning them.... The 
Saharunpur and Roorkee brethren are at 
Landour, in tolerable security. The Lodi- 
ana station was broken up, and all the mem- 
bers of the station went to Ambala, except 
one or two native Christians, who refused 
to leave. But soon after being settled down 
there, the Ambala missionaries were ordered 
away to some safer place, by the authorities. 
So brothers Carleton and Thackwell, with 
their wives, went to Kussowli, taking the 
Lodiana orphan girls, and most of the na- 
tive Christians of the two stations. Bro- 
ther Orbison came to Lahor with a few of 
the native Christians. William Basten re- 
mained at Jalundar with Golok. Jalundur 
is pretty safe, guarded by the Rajah of 
Kuppoorthalla’s troops, who are stationed 


of a rise- 


‘haps, be hung, if the authorities are not 


just by GoloK’s house. We are all in the | 
fort d have a very pleasant party, 


and ev ort we could wish. Brother 
Gordon’s littlg boy died last Saturday, the 
11th inst. “Hip was very ill when he came 
down from *Stalkote, a month ago. We 


occupy seven commodious rooms in all. 


is no immediate danger to be apprehended 
Labor, I think, though there has been a 
Bos deal of talk within a day or two past 
city. Qoe.of their fayourite moylayi 
bes arrested for going to Delhi 
tering the seeds of revolt. He will, per-_ 
afraid to do it:at present. er Morri- 
son is at Murree, all well as usual. Bro- 
ther Loewenthal, all well at Peshawar. 
Adieu. Excuse this hurried scrawl, it will 
be better than nothing in these troublous 
times. I know’ you are’ anxious to hear 


often. With love to the brethren with you, 
ever your affectionate brother in the Lord.” 


LETTER FROM MR. FULLERTON. 
Mr. Fullerton writes concerning the state 


of affairs at Agra, in a letter to his rela- | 


tives, dated July 16th, as follows. It is a 
thrilling narrative—indeed, all these letters 
are too full of painful interest. | 

‘¢ My last letter to Brother Stewart was 
dated June 18. Since then our station has 
been greatly afflicted. When I wrote, a 
body of mutineers was collecting at Futteh- 
pore Sikri, south-west of us twenty-three 
miles—to attack us. On the 22d, the 
Lieutenant-Governor ordered the Roman 
Catholic schools and our own into the fort 
Since then we have been shut up here. Up 
to the 4th of this month, however, I paid 
a daily visit to our house, to see that all 
was right there. 

“During my last visit, I learned that the 
insurgents were within six miles of us. 
During the whole of this day the residents 
of the station came pouring into the fort, 
and last ofall came the Lieutenant-Governor 
himself. We then knew that trouble was 
near, for the Lieutenant-Governor and the 
magistrate refused admission to the fort to 
all except the schools to the very last. On 
the morning of the 5th, Sabbath, officers 
were seen standing in small groups talking, 
men were constantly ‘passing and repassing, 
prepared for the field, and now and then a 
courier came to announce the approach of 
the enemy. About ten o’clock, A. M., we 
were informed that they were entrenched 
in a strong position three miles distant. At 
one o’clock five hundred European soldiers 
moved out to meet them. At three, P. M., 
the first cannon was fired, just as we were 
sitting down to dinner, and then came peal 
after peal. I need not say that we made 
but a sorry dinner. A few minutes found 
me upon one of the lofty gates of the fort, 
watching the progress of the battle. The 
roar of the cannon and the sharp report of 
musketry was almost incessant for nearly 
three hours. I shall not attempt to describe 
my feelings during this time. I felt that 
every thing depended ym the success of 
our arms, and tried to lift up my heart in 
prayer to the God of battles, that he would 
grant us the victory. ; 

‘‘ Near five o’clock the cannonading ceased, 
our soldiers charged the enemy, and drove 
them from the village where they were en- 
trenched, and if we had only been in posses- 
sion of cavalry to follow up the advantage 
thus gained, the victory would have been 
complete; but as it was, our troops had to 
return to their guns to keep them from fall- 
ing into the hands of the enemy. By this 
time our ammunition was expended, and 
the order was given to retreat. This was 
done in good order, but our men were close- 
ly followed by the enemy. We had been 
allowed to bring but little with us into the 
fort, and during the battle the people of the 
city were busy plundering our houses. The 
signal for retreat was the signal for the work 
of destruction to commence. The enemy 
sent horsemen into all parts of the station 
to tell the people that the English govern- 
ment was at an end; that they were now 
the subjects of the King of Delhi, and that 
it was his order that they should rise and 
kill the foreigners, and burn their houses. 

‘¢T saw from the ramparts of the fort the 
first torch of the incendiary. The normal 
school, for the education of native teachers, 
was the first building fired; it was soon a 
sheet of flame. I could see the natives 
rushing in all directions setting houses on 
fire, and in a little time fifty houses were 
in flames. At this stage of the conflagra- 
tion our troops began to enter the forts, 
bringing with them the wounded; and I 
left the ramparts tc see whether any of my 
people were among the number or not. I 
was so fortunate as to find that all had es- 
caped. Some of them had been in great 
peril, but a hair of their heads had not been 
touched. 

‘‘When I found that my own people were 
safe, I offered my services to the superin- 
tendent of the hospital as an assistant. The 
scene that presented itself to my view on 
entering the building was such a one as I 
never saw before, and such as I hope I may 
never see again. Near the door were a 
number of soldiers who had just died— 
others were just breathing their last. Here 
lies a man who has just had his arm ampu- 
tated; there one who has lost his leg; and 
a little further on, a poor fellow whose leg 
has been nearly shot off by a cannon ball; 
the leg is hanging by the side of his cot 
with the boot still on it. The Roman 
Catholic bishop and priests were busy pre- 
senting their crucifixes to their wounded 
members, and are scen standing here and 
there praying for them. I endeavour, as I 
have opportunity, to point all to ‘ Him who 
endured the cross.” A young officer who 
had just had his leg taken off, called me to 
his side and said, ‘Pray for me.’ ‘Shall 
[I pray with you?’ was my reply. ‘ Yes,’ 
he added, ‘this is what I want; I would 
not be ashamed to have the whole world see 
us at prayer. I have been a great sinner, 
but Jesus is precious;’ I pray with him, 
give him a word of exhortation, and pass 
on. By ten o'clock the wounded are dis- 
posed of, and watchers are appointed. [ am 
to go home and return again at one o’clock, 
and now I resort again to the ramparts. 
Five miles of the station are on fire; public 
and private buildings are rapidly being con- 
sumed; even the dark clouds that hang 
over the city seem to be on fire. The 
screams of the mob are terrific; and as their 
darkened forms are seen rushing between 
us and the flames, [ am reminded of some 
of the pictures drawn by Dante of the world 
of woe. 

‘‘ An hour at home, and I again find myself 
at the hospital. Fifty or sixty wounded 
men are in the sole charge of a Roman 
Catholic priest and myself. The remainder 
of the night is Spent in giving them water 
to driok, moistening their wounds, and 
speaking a word of comfort, now to this one, 
and now to that. The morning dawns, and 
out of our little army of five hundred men, 
only three hundred and sixty are fit for 
duty ; of the remainder, forty-nine are killed 
and ninety.one wounded. The enemy are 
said to have been ten thousand strong, and 
their loss is said to have been from five to 
eight hundred. They came no further than 
the edge of the station. The city was burn- 
ed by our own police and the rabble which 
it contains. The next day the enemy made 
off for Muttra, in the neighbourhood of 
which they are stillsaid to be; whether they 
will return or not, we are unable to say. 
They cannot do any thing without a batter- 
ing train. We are in the Lord’s hands, 
may we be prepared for whatever may be- 
fallus. We are eight bundred miles from 
the sea, and the country swarming with ene- 
mies. Our children were well on the 2d, 
at Landour. We have saved some of our 
clothing, and some of our books, but have | 
lost nearly every thing else.. Our Board 
has been a great sufferer; they have lost 
twenty-five thousand dollars at Lodiana, and 
much more, perhaps, at Fattebgurh and 


inst. The Rev, Drury Lacy, DD. preached 
the sermon; the Rev, D. A. Penick gave the 


ed. Als 
fallen ! 


call from the First Presbytgrian Church, Madi- 
~ “The post office address of thé Rev. Samuel § 
Aisher: is changed from Towanda to Wy- 
sox, Brad 


county, Pennsylvania. 
Hett D.D., wae- 
installed paator of the Asheville Charch, North 


charge to the pastor; and the Rey. H. B.: 
Cunningham, D.D., the charge to the people. 
This church has heretofore been a missionar 
‘church, and though it numbers only thirty-five 
members it is self-sustaining, and is exerting 
a powerful influence for good. ' 


For the Presbyterian. | 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 


No, 831 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
September 23, 1857. 


_ The condition of the Treasury of the 
Board is at present such as constrains it to 
appeal to the churches for early and libera 
help for its Colportage Fund. al 
Never has the entire land been more 
open to the Colporteurs of the Board; and 
never have more numerous appeals for col- 
portage services been made than during the 
past six months. Divine providence has 
kindly furnished an increasing number of 
men willing, for very limited pecuniary com- 
pensation and from love for souls and the 


Redeemer’s cause, to do this work. The | 


number of Colporteurs in commission has 
in consequence been greater during the 
past six months by nearly forty than dur- 
ing the corresponding six months of the 
last year. | 

This year has also been one of almost un- 
exampled fruitfulness, abundance, and gen- 
eral prosperity throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, thus leading to the 
hope that there would be a corresponding 
offering from the Lord’s people to his trea- 
sury. 

This hope has not as yet, on the part of 
this Board, been fulfilled. On the con- 
trary, the contributions from the churches 
to the Colportage Fund have been smaller, 
since the first of March last, by fully 
$2000, than they were during the corres- 
ponding portion of the year 1856. Owing 
to this, and to the other fact above-men- 
tioned, of the increase in the number of 
labourers, the Colportage Fund of the 
Board is at this time overdrawn by about 
$6000, and unless contributions come in 
from the churches soon and liberally, this 
deficiency will ere long be largely increased. 

As the Board has no collecting agents in 
the field, in accordance with what it under- 
stands to be the general judgment and de- 
sire of the pastors and churches, but relies 
on the spontaneous zeal and fidelity of the 
pastors and churches themselves; and as 
the Presbyteries and Synods are most of 
them soon to meet, it is deemed important 
that the above facts should at once be 
known. And it is earnestly hoped that 
pastors and sessions, as well as Presbyteries 
and Synods, will deliberate and act, remem- 
bering that the Board of Publication now 
has only this alternative immediately before 
it—either to receive within the next few 
months greatly enlarged contributions from 
the churches, or to decline to commission 
new colporteurs when they offer themselves 
for the work, and perhaps even to reduce 
the number already actually in its service. 

Hoping that the Lord will bestow upon 
all his ministers and people throughout the 
bounds of our Zion that wisdom which is 
profitable to direct, the above facts are 
submitted for their prayerful consideration. 

By order of the Board, 

Witu1aM E. Scuencx, Cor. Sec. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Commencement at Washington Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, 


Messrs. Editors—The Fifty-first Com- 
mencement of Washington College, Penn- 
sylvania, took place on the 16th inst. A Col- 
lege which stands in the relation of mother 
to more than one hundred of the living 
ministers of our Church, and which is now 
under the immediate supervision of one of 
our Synods, needs no apology for a notice 
‘of its doings in the Presbyterian. : 

After a searching examination of the stu 
dents, conducted under the scrutiny of 
able committees representing the Board of 
Trustees and the Synod of Wheeling, the 
exercises of the Commencement were in- 
troduced on Sabbath, the 13th, with the 
Baccalaureate sermon of the President, 
John W. Scott, D. D., founded upon Paul’s 
decision, Philippians iii. 7-9. It was a 
very able and pertinent discourse, abound- 
ing in rich illustration of the true aims and 
responsibilities of life, and practical appli- 
cation to the circumstances of educated 
young men. On the evening of the same 
day, the Rev. Algernon S. McMaster, by 
invitation, addressed the Society of Reli- 
gious Inquiry in a sermon of great excel- 
lence and force, from Luke ii. 10, 11. The 
incarnation of the Son of God, in its mean- 
ing and results, as a source of joy to the 
world, was the suggestive theme used to 
lead the young to that central point of ob- 
servation from- which ‘religious inquiry” 
may be expected to accomplish its best 
and highest ends. 

The annual address to the Union- and 
Washington Literary Societies was deliver- 
ed on Tuesday evening, the 15th inst. in 
the presence of a very large and atten- 
tive audience, by Professor William H. 
McGuffey, D. D., LL.D., of the University 
of Virginia—an alumnus of the class of 
1825. His subject—The educational effect 
of free government—was treated in the 
philosophical, practical, and effective style 
characteristic of this distinguished lecturer. 
His free and easy elocution was a fine model 
for the imitation of the under-graduates of 
his cherished Alma Mater. 

Eighteen young gentlemen received the 
first degree in the Arts on the Com- 
mencement-day, ten of whom delivered 
orations. Not one of them failed to 
make a highly creditable performance, 
whilst the average of merit was certainly 
above what is usual on such college festi- 
vals. Several of the addresses—among 
which the valedictory by Mr. Wines de- 
serves the first mention—were peculiarly 
excellent. It is worthy of note that this 
class, which is the first carried through the 
entire course since the connection of the 
College with the Synod of Wheeling, not 
only contains a greater proportion of good 
scholars than usual, but also numbers four- . 
teen professors of religion, and at least ten 
candidates for the gospel ministry. 

The catalogue for the year just closed 
contains one hundred and six names. The 
number would have been considerably 
greater but for the sifting process, which 
was necessary to bring the College to its 
present elevated standard of scholarship, 
discipline, morals, and good order. The 
very healthful tone now attained, through 
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fulnegs of its superior Faculty, is the best 
pledge which could be offered for the intel- 
lectugl.gnd moral culture of students. Be- 
sides the kindly personal watchfulness ex- | 
tendell ver the religious interests of the 
youag“tmen, each class has a separate reci- 


tation in the Bible every week; whilst the 
aie Brought Ta 


The Rev. Lowman Hawéds has declingd thy, 


xércibe “upon the New on the 
‘Sablicth. Thasé trranged 
tures. The recitations in the Confession of 
Faith and Form of Governméht, and in 

chism, from, students: having 
scientious. es arg pmomaed, ipatead 0 
being a bugbesr, as supposed 
they would be, have excited as:much, if 


_not more interest in; the minds,ef the se 


ral classes, than. any other exercises of C 
lege. The amount and value of the. reli- 
gious truth thus mastered are beyond cal- 
culation. 

The degree of Master of Arts was con- 
ferred upon the AjJumni of three years 
standing. The honorary degree of Doctor 
of Divinity was conferred upon the Rev. F. 
Monod of Paris, the Rev. Benjamin Chase 
of Natchez, Mississippi, the Rev. J. P. 
Safford of Frankfort, Kentucky, and the 
ma Algernon S. McMaster of Poland, 

io. 
Messrs. John W. Acheson and Frederick — 
H. Wines of the graduating class have 
been appointed tutors, and will enter :upon 
their duties at the beginning of the next 
session, on the 28th of October next. _. 

ALUMNUS, . 


For the Presbyterian. 
ECCLESIASTICAL MEETINGS. 


SYNOD OF VIRGINIA. 


This Synod met at Lewisburg, Virginia, on 
the 2d inst., and in the absence of the Mode- 
rator, was opened by a sermon from the Rev. 
Dr. Mr. Guffey. 

Considering the remoteness of the place of 
meeting, the attendance was , and, as is 
usual with this venerable y, the sessions 
were characterized by a most excellent spirit. 
The recent glorious work of in the 
church in which they met, seemed to shed a 
hallowed influence over the Synod. The pub- 
lic religious services were attended by crowd- 
ed congregations, and the gospel was preached 
in its purity and power. Kight persons were 
received to the church on the Sabbath, The 
whole number added as the fruits of the late 
revival is sixty-six. ; 

The Rev. Mr. Vaughan, in accordanée with 
previous made re on the 
state of the Church, which elicited much in- 
terest and a very full discussion. The chief 
— related to the necessity of evangelists 

or the work of the Church in destitute places, 

the importance of more fully enlisting the 
eldership in ¢o-operation with the ministry, 
and the organization of a Board of Deacons 
in each church. 

The Rev. Mr. Schenck, Secretary of the 
Board of Publication, was present, and ad- 
dressed the Synod, and was heard with much 
interest. Such arrangements were made as 
will probably give increased efficiency to the 
Board’s operations within the bounds of ‘this 
body. The Rev. Dr. Happer of the Foreign 
Board also made an interesting address in 
relation to the China Mission, with which he 
has been connected. 

The Rev. T. V. Moore, D.D. delivered a 
discourse on Popery, and the Rev. Joseph 
Wilson, D.D. of Staunton, another on Female 
Education, both of which were appropriate 
and able. 

The affairs of the Union Theolos Semi- 
nary were presented by members of the Board 
of Directors, and the subject referred to a 
Committee, to take such action as might be 
deemed n A 

The next meeting is to be held in Char 
lottesville, Virginia. 


PRESBYTERY OF GREENBRIER. 


. This Presbytery met at Union, in Monroe 
county, Virginia, on the 29th ult,, and was 
opened with a sermon by the Rev. J, Young, 

oderator. The Rev. G. S. Woodhull was 
chosen Moderator, and the Rev. E. Thomas 
Temporary Clerk. Mr. W. T. Price, a licenti- 
ate, was dismissed to put himself under the 
care of the Presbytery of Lexington. The 
Rev. M. H. Bittenger and R. V. Shanklin, 
ruling elder, were appointed Commissioners to 
the General Assembly, and the Rev. G. 8. 
Woodhull and A. G. Leonard their alternates. 
The pastoral relation between the Rev. J. H. 
Leps and the church at Kanawha Salines was 
dissolved, that he might accept the call to the 
church at Parkersburgh. The Rev. J. M. 
Brown, D.D., was appointed to preach in the 
church at the Salines, and declare the pulpit 
vacant. 

The Rev. William Brown, who was presen 
made some interesting statements with reg 
to Union Theological Seminary. The Rev. G. 
S. Woodhull was chosen Stated Clerk in the 
place of the Rev. Samuel H. Brown, whom 
the Lord has calJed to himself. : 

A Committee of Conference with Lexington 
Presbytery was appeinted with powers to 
ropose a new beundary line between our 

resbyteries for the sanction of Synod. The 
Synod approved the change, and thusacon- . 
siderable portion of our missionary field is 
receded to the ae of Lexington, from 
which it was originally taken. It was enjoined 
upon all the ministers who had not preached 
upon the duties of the ruling elders, according 
to the resolution of Synod, to do so as séon as 
practicable. Each of the brethren was re- 
quired to spend three Sabbaths in missionary 
labours in our destitute fields between this 
and the next spring meeting of Presbytery. 
Presbytery adjourned to meet at Parbersburgh 
in April next.. 

The communion services on the Sabbath 
were of a very interesting character, and 
several persons were received into the church. 
A few weeks before several others had been 
received. Thus the strength of the church 
has been increased, and the hearts of the 
brethren greatly encouraged. May God visit 
all our churches by his Spirit as he has the 
churches in Union and 


MISSIONARIES IN INDIA. 


Missionaries have been established in more 
than 300 stations scattered throughout India; 
mission schools have amounted to the num- 
ber of 2015; there have been nearly 80,000 
children in these schools, in the proportion 
of about four boys to one girl. Missionaries 
have itinerated in all directions, singly and 
in company with native Christians; and 
nearly 80,000 Christian converts have been 
made in Southern India. Yet we believe 
we are correct in saying that in no single 
instance has any popular disturbance been. 
traced to missionary proceedings. On the. 
contrary, during the late Santhal rebellion, 
it was remarked that the missionary influ- 
ence had a decidedly peaceful tendency. 
Again, there is no instance in which the 
proceedings of the mutineers have been 
traced to missionaries or to missionary trans- 
actions. The Hindoo ringleaders, and still 
more stoutly the Mussulmaos, refer generally 
to religious motives; but they give no prac- 
tical instance. It is an important fact that 
the disturbances have not broken out in the 
chief scenes of missionary labour and con- 
version, for example, in the Burdwan and 
Kishnaghur districts of Bengal. These are 
great facts; and in noticing the causes and 
progress of the revolt, we will not suffer a 
conscientious band of men to endare unjust 
censure, nor will we admit the flagrant dis- 
honesty of Mussulman or Hindoo pretext 
for revolt as just averments.— London Globe. 


- 


Taz Rev. T Hunter Massacrep at 
SzaLKoTe.—The Rev. T. Hunter, who, 
with his wife and child, are reported to have 
been killed at Sealkote, was a missionary of 
the Church of Scotland. Mr. Hunter was 
for some time in Bombay, in charge of the 
General Assembly’s Institution, where he 
was known for his quiet and unassuming 
demeanour. He also exerted himself great-. 
ly in the missionary cause, and throngh his 
zealous labours several converts were added | 
to the Church. Mr. and Mrs. Hunter left. 
Bombay in November last year, and pro- 
ceed to Sealkote to commence a mission 


Allahabad. It is now almost certain that the 
brethren at Futtebgurh have been murder- 


the high attainments and laborious faith- 


in the Punjab.— Bombay Times. 
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to the floor.of the. 


~ = 


©, second officer, Mr... myself similar, in many: 


-was'e soul: on board, but-would remain until | far from,two hundred, including 150 U 


whe sunk from under him. “His only regret 


n saloon, and 


- 


"71863; was! Tost under’ 


respects, to the disagter 
:has just cocurréd; but the numberof 


lives sacrificed was much 


Taking & retrospect, with a view to recount 
the-various catestrophes which: have befallen 
3 ipe owned in or trading with the 


‘Thited States, we find that the following haye 


Mil then went to work calmly to means, | been entirely lost: 

carrying Yious to the ship sinking 'there were two lights | President, Neverheardof, $350,000 

a wice: fesling of-the |” “some distance to the leeward, supposed to |»Columbia, Alt hands saved, 300,000 
British Mail) crew; and nesrtwe millionsiof gold. the brig Marine and the schooner- that Re 2007000 
cottinianded “By | us.an hour or two previous, but having | City of phi All bands saved, 300,000 

HUA — Lewis Herndon, gallant iresh-breese.and high sea, they were unable | all hande-eaved, 480,000 
sh: St.  jourgal “and greatly ebtesmed officer of the Navy, who | Work upto windward. San Frapcieco,  Afewsaved, 300,000 

ua. imperial; ukase hasbeen. ship to the last.and went down ‘Quarter of an hour before the steamer | Arctic, few saved, 700,000 
relating to the estedlishm cnt: of:com- hie she: wheel-hease.: Som sank, one of our boats hailed us, and a voice | Pacific, Never heard of, 680,000 . 
| cried out that his boat was stove and he could | Tempest, Never heard of, 300,000 
a not take any one on board. This boat was en- | Central America, A few saved, 140,000° 


of ttie'| hope is indulged that he may not have perished, | 


for ‘was*seen' to seize a fragment of ‘the 


tooreceiving de- | wreek after the ship Lieutenant Hern- 
pertains the general system Of | Ti He had seen much sea 


modernizing Abe-eomatercis! legislation of service, had performed an important: in 
commons y the Cuar immediately | the Florida Mexican war, and for |: 
the. of the late. fame ‘by his explora- 
t 


Nownes or rae Stans— Hie was sele iby the Government. 
- A, most we ut aod widow. and one daughter... Captain Hern- | 
-hiow’ belong tied at Paris,'s complete map | don’s noble conduct in cheering up the lady 
‘of the heavens, 20,.far as our knowledge | paseengers,and rescuing all of them and their 
wader ices of: ehildren, is spoken of by all in the most ex- | 
auspices 


of | sited terms. Heseemed wholly to forget |- 
pistes, One Of WHICH | The stéamship Empire City arrived at New 
position: of .25,525 stars ‘of third -Xork.on the: 20th inst., from Norfolk, bring- 
maguitude oF aot “Kola in all. "The eigh- ing 94 of the passengers who were rescued from 
now was recently | the Central America by the brig Marine of | 

‘to. the. Academ | Boston; and-the Norwegian barque Ellen. 

Leverrier, where’ it’ excited immense ‘The Marine and Ellen put into Norfolk, and 
City." There aré now known to be 124 saved. | 
1x SwirzERLAND.—Mr Guil- The whole number on board is not definitely |. 
18. ‘ 

disciples of than | ‘the lost will probably never on earth. 


to be insured 


A 
tter part of August last, repaired tO tbe | sured in New York city. | 
20 Tratieh, te Soetorm the ceremony Df |. The following resolution was passed at a 


threw them in a mass together. When they 
potty rough P Resolved, That by the concurrent testimony | Teached the surface the struggle for lifo was 
f all the parties saved. we find that the com- | 12temse, with cries and shrieks for help, especi- 
‘ly bandled in the me e that followed.. The | ° ally from those unable toswim. Many unable 
F the. hi » Lieutenant William L. to swim clung to those who could, or laid hold 


‘Mormon pries' ‘it is stated, received quite ® | Herndon, of the United States Navy, acted 
beyere drubbing. | throughout trying scenes vith which he 

was surrounded the part of a ant officer, 
_ Aw Honovus DEcLINED.—The and displayed that and manly 
gt, whether the | tans hs name; ond 
° e of r C t in his devotion to duty even unto deat 
‘government of the United States would per- | on this melancholy sclailan.’ his name deserves 
_mit Lieutenant Maury of the Navy to receive | to go down to posterity with those of Israel, 
from him the of the po OF ‘Norfolk, Virginia, 

pore themselves in every practicable way to minis- 

Beton, Aas: re ter to the wants of the survivors from the 
under our law no one in Lieutenant auty’s | Central America who were carried into that. 
:position.ia the public service cau receive & | port. The clothing stores were placed at their 
testimonial from a foreign government. isposal, and a subscription in money of $2000 
ie or upwards was speedily raised. A meet- 
that the ‘Hon.. 0. ©. Washburne, member | raised. This, added tothe $2000 already col- 
‘of Oorigress ‘from that district, has present- lected at Norfolk, makes $10,085. It is pre- 


1h ‘eee sumed from the hearty response of the public 
éd ta ‘the State Historical Society the books | 1’) | améunt will not fall short of $15,000. 


which have come to him as a member of int will 
ongress. They number several hundred | 9 agg gem will probably be made from 


‘volames, many of them of great value. |) OF CAPTAIN THOMAS W. BADGER. 
“Sunday Lasour.—A case has recentl 1 
deen tried.in England siwilar to that which | passengers saved, is able, from his experience 


Connecti as a sea captaiti, as well as from the close con- 
seame ‘before: the ‘courts of nection in which his exertions on board the 


short, time since, in which one Jacob Hes- wreck brought him with Captain Herndon 
peler ves charged with having emplo ed and Gore, to give a more Seatanbe and relia- 
\men in*his' hay field on the Sabbath. Un- | bile account of the disaster than perhaps any 
like the Suffield (Connecticut) case, in which | other of the saved. He says: | 
the..defendant~was ncquitted, Hespeler was We left Havana on Tuesday, the 8th Sep- 
mulcted in $50 fine. .He appealed to the | tember, in company with the steamer Empire 


fiat agde ision. | City. Made good weather until the 10th. On 
county court, which confirmed the decision the evening of the 10th there was every a 


n-appeal is to be made to the Queen ® | pearance of a gale or hurricane, the ship still 
Beneh. ne Roast going on her course, and carrying a full head 


Woman DEpRAvity of steam. The storm increased during the 


: seo night and until Friday morning at ten o’clock, 
The prison: statistics; gathered by the Rev. the ship still niaking fine headway, and keep- 


Charles Spear, are said to show that the ing on her course. At half-past one o’clock 
Sverage number of prisoners in. the prisons | on Friday afternoon the engine stopped, and 
of the United States is 50,000, and that | on inquiring of the engineer, he said it was 
are discharged annually. In Eng- | caused by the coal passers not passing the 

“average is set down at 30,000 in coal into the fire room with sufficient rapidity 


“7000 | to keep the steam up. The waiters and stew- 
the prisons, of whom are juvenile do ards were then called upon and sent down to 


quents. In France the whole number of 
about the same sain the United | pessing, col. When the, engin 
10,000 of whom are juvenile delin- | sea, and was at the mercy of the waves. The 


one will own them. 
tained, sha . : free of water, were also rendered useless. 


Mr. CRAWFORD AND THE VIRGINIA The engine never made but one or two revo- | 28 the nearest port, and arrived off Cape Henry 


satel ich- | lutions after this. I called the attenti f | on Thursday evening, five of us reaching Nor- 
WasHINGTON MONUMENT The Rich- | lutio r this called the attention of | ah Pridey 


gaining, the rolling of the ship forcing it in | Morning, which we had chartered for that 
through the lee shaft hole, and proposed, and | Purpose. 


mond Jnguirer publishes some interesting | the engineer to the fact that the water was 
documents in relation to the sculptor Craw- 
ford end his works for the Virginia Wash- did organize a gang for bailing. The deck 
ington monument. It appears from vari- | pumps proving on trial to be out of order, 


ous sources of information that Mr. Craw- | bailing was the only resource. 
ford is rapidly sinking under the ravages of | By this time the water had risen high 
the disease from which he has so long suf- | enough to extinguish the lee fires, and the 


and that the hand that has given al] | men employed in the coal-hole and engine- 
but life to marble and bronze will soon lose 


the Inquirer, however, show that thou 


work, and that the designs furnished by had been kept going. 


ment will be a worthy memorial of his ge- | . . : 
: i . ing gangs, to bail out, if possible, the engine- 
pius and skill. The equestrian statue of i and steerage. The passengers joined 


Washington, embarked upon the brig Wal- | willingly and cheerfully in this effort. An | inst., at nine o’clock, A.M., for Norfolk and 
berg, may be expected to arrive about the | attempt was made to raise steam on the don- | Richmond, with twenty-six passengers and a 

| key engine to pump the ship out, using the | crew composed of twenty-one persons, and 
berths and other woodwork of the ship for | laden with a valuable cargo of merchandize. 


first of October. 


— be fuel, but the engine would not work, from 
contineed.: It is thought that the Raleigh and | wesenot Known. At five o'clock, 
Gaston andthe Wilmington and Weldon Roads | ; f “het 
will follow the example of the North Carolina eres Sway She oremasy, whic 

road. If all of the rai “ JY | laid perfectly easy whilst the machinery was 


would obey the law of God in reference to the | i, motion, but she was in the trough of the | of the cargo was thrown overboard. Mer head 


Sabbath, and discontinue running on that} .., making heavy lurches to leeward. 


day, no doubt they would find their com- From twelve to four o’clock on Saturday | view of running her on to save the lives of 
oe Hing gainers in & pecuniary way, as well as morning the water gained fast on us, as the | those on board, but the rudder broke off, and 
‘in 


able always to have nage ae and ye men were fatigued and worn out by incessant’ 
worthy engineers, conductors, &c., in their | janour and exposure to the storm. At four 
employ. | o’clock the gale somewhat abated, but a heavy 
Gas rrom Peat.—The first experiment on | sea continued, the water then being nearly up 


this continent of lighting a city with gas made | to the second cabin floor. crew te having time to take to the boats, 
from peat was tried in Portland on Monday At daylight on Saturday morning, however, | 88ving not 


last. The light was clear and brilliant, and | all hands took hold again with renewed vigour 
few of the citizens were aware that coal was | to free the ship. The water was thus again 
not used as usual. kept at bay for an hour or two more, during 
which signals of distress were set, and a vigi- 


New York Times says:—We have already even anxious to assist us in bailing, and cheered 


mentioned the demise of the Mormon news- raph Segre in th bound to Boston, who succeeded,in taking up 
paper peblohed int iy. bas | | of the boat conan 
also been suspended. A considerable number | +2. made to raise steam in the donkey boiler | The fourth boat steered off in another direc- 
of the “Saints” gathered together yesterday | .. o.+o work the steam pumps, but the attempt | tion in search of a vessel which was in sight, 
again failed, and all hope of relief from that | but which did not heed them, and it was not 
, seen afterwards, but it is supposed made for 
the shore. This boat’s crew, containing the 
first and second engineer 
. : afterwards picked up by the steamer Cale- 
cogamenced to 08 us, donia, bonne from Charleston to Baltimore. 
The passengers all speak in the highest praise 
ard, which proved to be the Marine, of Bos. | of ths conduct cf Captain, Kelly and bis off 
| during the trying circumstances of the loss of 
Nosie Conpuct or a Boston Mercnant.— | of ship, when boats were lowered, bailing still 
The brig Marine, which so opportunely res- | going on. In lowering the boats two were a 
ae, 2 it : : hip until the ladies were all safely stowed in 
the Central America, is owned by Elisha At- | which left only three, and one of them in a bad “4 - ; 
kins, Esq. of Boston. That gentleman de- | condition. By 5 o’clock we succeeded in put- 
clined compensation for the assistance render- | ting on board the Marine all the women and | 1, 018s ty leave the dukindie. ele ten 


to attend the Sunday ac- 
customed' place in Broome street, but the doors 

| quarter was abandoned. 
were closed, and the proprietor of the hall in At 10o’clock on Saturday morning, the men 


there. ‘The causes of thie sudden | yielded to the severity of their Inbour, 


and singular movement were freely can 
in conversation at the door, but no light what- 
ever was thrown upon the subject. The church 
evidently does not thrive in this region. 


but the bailing was still continued. At half- 
past 1 o’clock a sail hove in sight, to the wind- 


ton. At 3 o’clock she rounded to at leeward 


cued about one hundred of rae rs from | stove by the heavy sea that still prevailed, 


ed by the brig, although much expense was children, twenty-six in number, during which 
incurred by the detention. This fact, which | the male passengers mostly continued at their 
is recorded in the Boston Zranscript, is highly | work. The boats could not carry more than 


creditable to the gentleman named. Shipmas- | five or six, owing to the high sea, and they Joseph Whitney. Some of them were almost 


ters frequently excuse their leaving wrecked | made several trips to and from the Marine, 
vessels to their fate, by saying that the deten- which was at a great distance. When the 
tion caused thereby would bring them into | boat that took the last two of the ladies 
discredit with their owners. They ought to | came alongside the chief engineer jumped in 
be relieved at once of this restraint upon the | the boat, and was followed by severa other 
exercise of their better feelings if it really came 
para aie side aftérwards, when there was a rus 
e x Ls jump in them by the male passengers, involv- 
ing danger. By this time the brig had 
i i d Hand, of the United drifted a long way to leeward, which made 
eg Se genio Hetzel, each a gold the trips of the boats long, and by this time 
shaun ineaies erate. and to the twenty-seven it was k, so that the boats did not again 
adenine of cans and grotitude for the About dark, a vessel, believed to be the 
aid furnished by the Hetzel to the Manlins | bailed and told him that 
tansy, | we were in a sinking condition, asking him to 
Hanpsoue Rewarp.—The passengers Tes | jay by us all night, which he promised to do. 
cued from the wrecked steamer Central Ame- | The bailing in the meantime continued to pro- 
won the. brig. Marine, subscribed and pre- but the water had by this time raised 
sen to the captain, officers, and crew, a6 f way up the lower cabin, and was ra- 
100; second mate, $75; two cooks and stew- | cessation of the bailing until one hour before 
ard; $1505 sailors, $25. - the ship sank, when all hope of keeping her 
Remains OF Hoon S. Lecare.—The remains | afloat uatil daylight was relinquished. This 
of the distinguished Hugh S. Legare, who | was about seven o'clock on Saturday evening. 
died *guddenly at Boston, Massachusetts, in I should, however, mention that two hours 
1843. are to be fFemoved from — Avburn I ony 
cemetery ‘Magnolia ‘cemetery, Charleston erndon, who, & consu 
whére C gaitable' monument will be erected to | me that the ship must go down, but it was 
i y tizens harieston for at | e, and we did not make know 
our but urged all hands to re- | 


top, A number of the fol- eight o’clock on Saturday evening, sank, going 
me Englend. The veasel itself was heavily in- foremost. The suctioi of the ship drew the 


Captain Thomas W. Badger, whois amongthe | intoour midst, and those on board were astound- 


quents, many of them acquitted and yet de- | pumps worked by the engine, and which were | 00 board, (supposed to be the Marine) under 
Sheuen ors a the main dependence for keeping the vessel | full sail, steering north. 


riven the steam FOLK.—One of the most gales which 
: | j water. ere was no longer any hope Of | ever was known swept the Southern Atlantic 
its cunning. The documents published an again getting the machinery in operation. | coast from Wednecdsy the 9th to Sunday the 
YY ees The principal leak was found to be around | 13th inst. The coastwise steamers generally 
hia artistic gifts and powers must soon be | the lee shaft, and at the lower lee dead lights. | suffered great damage—the Southerner, from 
surrendered to Him who bestowed them, The ship was still staunch and sound, and not | New York to Savannah, having been com- 
Mr. Crawford bas made the amplest arrange- leaking at the bottom at all, and would have pelled to put into Charleston almost a com- 
ments for the completion of his last great been in no danger if her machinery and pumps | plete wreck. The appalling loss of the Central 
America, and the loss of 

: tha Virot : At three o’clock on Friday afternoon I as- | the steamers between Philadelphia and Nor- 
him for the Virginia, Washington monu sisted in organizing and putting to work bail- | folk and Richmond, are the fruits of the same 


nine hours, they were fallen in with at half-. 
Morwonisu 1n New York Expropep.—The | Jook out kept for sails. The ladies were | past two, P.M., by the steamship Joseph 


deayouring to return from the Marine, but was 
disabled, .It was doubtless the impression on 


board both the brig and the schooner that the |: 
‘steamer would be able to keep up until morn- 


ing, hence they probably did not keep as near 
us during the night as they might have done. 
Indeed it was the opinion of many on board 
that we would hold up all night, and I did 
not _— that she would go down before mid- 
night. 

At ten minutes of eight o’clock Captain Hern- 
don took position on the wheel-houses with 
his second officer, and fired rockets downward, 
the usual signal, to the brig and schooner, that 
we-were sinking rapidly. This was a fearfal } 
moment, and must have been also to the ladies, 
on board the Marine who understood the signal, 
all of whom had husbands or friends on board. 

_Inow procured a board, six feet long and 
six inches wide, tearing it off. the front of a 
berth, and took my position on the taffrail, 
and held on the after-awning stauncheon. 
At that time there were two or three hundred 
on the quarter-deck, breathlessly awaiting the 
final sinking. There were two seas swept over 
the deck about this time, the last one sweeping 
nearly all the passengers on the main-deck 
into the sea. The ship immediately after, at 


down at an angle of forty-five degrees, stern 


assengers under water for some distance, and 


of the larger pieces of the wreck, which were 
soon swamped. In ten minutes, not less, pro- 
bably, than three hundred had sunk to rise no 
more, whilst myself and others who had suc- 
ceeded in holding on to some means of support, 
were scattered over the dark and dreary ocean, 
floating off with the tide. There was a large 
number of the passengers had bags of gold 
dust, and some doubtless perished in their 
efforts to save it. I may also here add that 
from fifty to sixty of the passengers shut 
themselves up in their state rooms in despair, 
and sank with the ship. 

Those who had succeeded in keeping them- 
selves afloat, soon scattered over the surface of 
the ocean for a distance of about a mile. One 
hour after the ship sank I saw a light at the 
leeward, which was seen by most of those 
rescued, supposed to be that of the schooner 
Sovereign, but itsoon disappeared. We knew 
that the ships to leeward could not reach us 
and turned our gaze in the opposite direction. 

At one o’clock on Sunday morning we saw 
approaching us under full sail, with a strong 
breeze, the Norwegian barque Ellen, which ran 


ed with the cry of human beings. Captain John- 
son, the commander, immediately hove his 
vessel to under short sail, and commenced to 
rescue us. The steamer at this time had been 
down over five hours. He launched his boat, 
and threw out ropes and buoys, and did every 
thing that good seamanship and a humane 
heart could dictate to save as many as possible. 
I was the fourth one rescued, and witnessed 
the noble exertions of himself and crew 
throughout the night. He continued his 
search among the drift-wood, tacking back- 
ward and forward up to twelve o’clock on Sun- 
day, but did not find any one after nine 
o’clock in the morning, and consequently re- 
linquished the search at noon. 

On the morning of Sunday the brig Marine 
was out of sight, and the schooner was some 
six miles to leeward, and ma nage to be laying 
to, but soon bore away on her course, doubt- 
less being satisfied that it was impogfbile to 
reach us, also seeing the barque backing and | 
filling to windward. 

The same day at two o’clock we spoke the 
barque Saxony, bound to Savannah; she re- 
ported seeing a brig with a number of ladies 


We bore away with a fair wind for Norfolk, 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


Terriric GALE—Loss oF THE STEAMER Nor- 


ale. The steamship Norfolk, Captain J. R. 
elly, left Philadelphia on Saturday, 12th 


She encountered a heavy gale on Sunday 
evening, which continued to increase in vio- 
lence during the night; between ten o’clock, 
P.M., and four o’clock, A.M., she sprung 
a leak, carried away jib, spanker, and fore 
spencer, and to lighten her, a large portion 


was then turned toward the beach, with the 


she was left a helpless wreck, in a violent 
ale and heavy sea; and at daylight on Mon- 
8 broke into pieces, then about ten miles 
south of Chincoteague, the passengers and 


ing but what clothes they had on, 
before she went down, and was lost entire] 

from view. After being on board the anal 
boats in a heavy sea and high wind for about 


Whitney, Captain Howes, from Baltimore, 


y persons. 


eave the 


possible to describe the feelings of the unfor- 
tunate shipwrecked people, upon finding them- 
selves once more safe on the deck of the 


entirely destitute of clothing, while others 
were but half clad—most of the ladies and 
children were without shoes or stockings, and 
from their exposure to the high wind and sea 
their garments a were nearly washed 
off them. In a short time, however, they were 
made as comfortable as possible under the 
circumstances. The officers and passengers 
of the Joseph Whitney did all in their power; 
trunks were opened and dry clothes put upon 
all. The passengers generally were unremit- 
ting in their attentions to these unfortunate 
persons. In this connection mention should 
be made of the kind and generous conduct ofa 
poor Irish girl, Margaret Finley, who fills the 

sition of stewardess of the Joseph Whitney. 

er joy was unspeakable upon witnessing the 
rescue of the shipwrecked people; she dealt 
out her clothes to them till the last piece was 
gone, save the clothes she had on, and she 
then gave up her room for their further ac- 
commodation. 


Srsausaip Disasters.—The appalliog loss 
of life on the ‘Central America” has no 
parallel in the annals of American steamship 
navigation, The nearest oo is the dis- 
aster which befel the steamship Arctic on the 
27th of September, 1854, by which something 
like three hundred and fifty lives were lost. 
The steamship San Francisco, belonging to 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, which | 
foundered in the Atlantic on the 25th of De- 


Total, $4,250 ,000 
* Exclusive of about $1,600,000 in epecie, 


If the cargo was included, these figures 


would be more than doubled. The President 
was lost in the year 1841; no one knows how 


or where. The Columbia, in nautical phrase, 
“broke her back” on the rocks on the Ameri- 
can shore of the Atlantic. The City of Phila- 
delphia went to pieces on the rocks near Cape 


rd of. The Great Britain came near being 
included in the list, having lain ashore for 
some months at Dundrum Bay, coast of Ire- 
land, but is now engaged as a transport for 
India- The Franklin and Humboldt went 
ashore and broke in pieces—the former on 
Long Island, and the latter near Halifax. The 
Arctic and Pacific were lost as already re- 
corded. The iron steamer Tempest, measur- 
ing 1500 tons, sailed from New York Febru- 
ary 12, 1857, with a crew of from thirty-five 
to forty men, and was never heard from. On 
the Pacific, several fine steamers have been 
lost, generally of a smaller class. The Inde- 
endence, for instance, was totally lost, with 
20 lives; and the Tennessee, St. Louis, and 
Yankee Blade, Winfield Scott, and others, be- 


-came total wrecks.—N. Y. Jour. Com. 


A Goop Move.—The Germantown Telegraph 
notices with = the movement recently 
made by the Select Council of Philadelphia 


towards putting a stop to the sale of vegetables 


by the basket, instead of by the bushel and 
less measure. We watch anxiously from year 
to year to see how diminutive the baskets can 
become. It is well to check the whole business 


of selling by the basket. 


Dacotan.—The last Congress, it will be 
remembered, organized a new Territory under 
the name of Dacotah. This Territory includes 
a great part of the valley of the Sioux, the 
valleys of the James and Vermillion rivers, 
and large tracts of beautiful bottom lands 
lying on the Missouri. In regard to the cli- 
mate, it becomes milder to the westward, so 
much so that the winters in the north-western 
part of Dacotah are said to be not much more 
severe than in Northern Pennsylvania. The 


revailing want of this entire region is timber. | 


ts chief attractions are fertile soil, pure air 
and water, and an unusually healthy climate; 
and it is believed also to possess an abundance 
of mineral coal. 7 


Snow 1n Canapa.—The Kingston News 
learns from reliable authority, that on Satur- 
day last, Coteau du Lac and neighbourhood, 
below Cornwall, was visited by a snow-shower, 
and the temperature was much lower than at 
any time this summer. 


A LittLte Hsromnr.—The Auburn <Adver- 
tiser says that as two of Mr. John R. Hopkins’ 
children, a girl of seven and a boy of five 
years, were playing by a mill race, the little 
boy fell into the water; the sister uttered a 
scream, and then plunged in after him. Both 
would have been drowned but for a gentleman 
who was attracted to the spot by the cry, and 
rescued both. 


CamBria Works.—This mammoth es- 
tablishment, says the Pittsburg Chronicle, which 
a few weeks ago was reduced to ashes, is so far 
rebuilt as to beable to resume the manufactur- 
ing of railroad bars. Operations were com- 
menced on Wednesday week, and a large 
amount of railroad iron made. The establish- 
ment is probably the largest of the character 
in the United States, and is capable of manu- 
facturing one thousand tons of railroad bars 
in six days. A bar twenty-seven feet long can 
be rolled in one minute, and the maximum 
time of rolling a bar of that length is one min- 
ute and ten seconds. The mill is capable of 
rolling longer bars than any other mill in the 
Union. It is intended to roll a railroad bar 
one hundred feet in length, which is to be put 
on exhibition at the Franklin Institute, in 
Philadelphia, in October next. 


Sate or Pustic Lanps.—The President 
has signed the proclamation for the sale of 


‘about 2,500,000 acres of public lands in Cali- 


fornia; also for 450,000 acresin Missouri, and 
for the unlocated tracts in the Sioux half-breed 
reservation on Lake Pepin, Minnesota. The 
sales in California are to take place in May, 
and in Missouri and Minnesota in March 
next. 


Rossery.—A letter from 
Harrisonburgh, Virginia, to the Richmond 
Dispatch announces the arrest of a young man 
named Carr, charged with pilfering from the 
mail near Wheeling, in March last. He is 
the son of wealthy and respectable parents. 


Cuinese Sucar Cane.—The experiments 
recently made with the Chinese sugar cane 
have resulted so favourably that it is not un- 
likely it will become a staple plant of the 
country. 


Commerce or Cuicaco.—The Chicago 
bune of the 9th inst. says it has no disposition 
to either brag, boast, or banter, but simpl 
mentions as an item of news, that on the 8t 
inst. Chicago harbour contained a fleet of two 
hundred and fifty vessels. They were all 
either discharging or receiving cargoes—none 
were idle. . 


A New Brince.—The Railway Guide says 
the Directors of the Great Western Railway 
have determined upon immediately construct- 
ing an iron bridge upon the tubular or girder 
principle, over the Niagara river, at the gorge 
below the whirlpool, as the present bridge is 
unable to accommodate the enormous traffic 
daily passing over the frontier. The cost will 
be between $500,000 and $750,000, and trains 
will be able to cross it at a speed of forty miles 
an hour, whereas over the present bridge the 
speed must not exceed two miles per hour. 


Sorcuo Sucre Experiments.—The Charles- 
ton Courier of the 12th inst. contains the fol- 
lowing:—We are indebted to the politeness 
of Captain A. Roumillat, proprietor of the 
well known manufactory of confectionery in 
King street, in this city, for the results of a 
trial which he has given to the Sorhgo cane, 
fur the purpose of testing its possibility of 
crystallization. Captain Roumillat procured 
300 canes from the farm of Thomas H. Deas, 
which, after being properly crushed, produced 
21 gallons of juice. This juice, after boilin 


and evaporation, yielded three gallons an 


three quarts of syrup. He then boiled it to 
the granulating point, but the syrup refused 
to granulate; it was rather inclined to burn. 
The experiment was made under Captain 
Roumillat’s own eye, and every care was 


taken that it might be successful. 


LiseraL Bequest.—The late Captain Zac- 
cheus M. Barstow of Mattapoisett, Massachu- 
setts, has left a legacy of $15,000 for the es- 
tablishment of a Lyceum, for the benefit of 
residents of that town. 


ARRIVAL OF A Famous Work or Art.— 
Among the freight of the steamer Persia, 
which arrived on Tuesday of last week, was 
the celebrated painting of the ‘‘ Horse Fair,” 
by Rosa Bonheur, which has excited so much 
interest among the connoisseurs of art in 
England and France during the past two 

ears. The ‘‘ Horse Fair’ has been purchased 

y Mr. Wright of Hoboken, New York; but 
we hope he will allow it to be exhibited to the 
public.—New York Post. 3 


RatsE More Foop.—The New York Post 
ives some “advice to the tillers of the soil,” 
rom which we take the following sensible and 

timely remarks:—‘‘ The revolt in India is the 
harbinger of famine. One hundred and eighty 
millions of human creatures will need large 
supplies of food from the products of other re- 
gions. The army of India, the transport fleet 
for that army and its supplies, the necessities 
growing out the disturbed state of that great 
English dependency, will call for much of our 
surplus beef, pork, and flour. The two last 
named articles are the product of every year, 
but beef requires years of nourishment befvure 
it is ready for use. The wicked, wanton waste 
of breeding power, which is the besetting sin 
of American farmers, ought to be checked. 
Every farmer ought to be required to give an 
account of himself, who kills a female calf. 
We ought to preserve every ‘cow-calf’ for 
five yearstocome. By this method we might 
soon have a supply of beef, not only for our- 
selves, but for any emergency abroad.’’ 


Over Ninety Staves Emancipatrep.—The 
Fredericksburg (Virginia) Herald says:—We 
learn that by the last will and testament of 
Mrs. H. H. Coalter, (relict of Judge John 
Coalter,) of Stafford county, who died last 
week, some ninety-two negroes have been 
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freed. This provision of the will is tak 
effect on the let of January he Gharien 
her: favourite nian irvant, receives bis free- 
dom at once, and an uity of $100 for life; 
and sufficient to take him to such State or 


country ashe may select to live in. For the 
.. balance, the executors are to ascertain what 


fund .will be. sufficient to provide the usual 


outfit for removing them to Liberia, or any 


other free State or country in which they may 


select to live. The will further provides, that 
| ifany of the servants shall prefer to remain 
| in Virginia, inetead of 
| provisions, they are permitted to select owners 


accepting the foregoing 
among the relatives of the decedent. 


Western Hoo Cror.—The Cincinnati 
ROP. cinn 


expresses the opinion that the 


bog crop of the present year will be what is 


as a “long” orlargeone. ‘The returns 
from Kentucky show an. increase of 30 per 


_ cent. over last year, and in Ohiv of 20 per cent. 
The same proportions will probably hold good 


through [ndiana and INinois. Corn also is more 


ebundant, and as the whiskey manufacture is 


very mach depressed, there will be no lack of 
material to fatten hogs on. We trust the specu- 
lations of the Price Current may prove true. 
If, with cheap bread, the eople can procure 
cheap meat, the futare will hate less of gloom 


about it to those who have been fur years op- | 

: _pressed with high prices. 

Race. The City, of Glasgow sailed from, Liver- | 

pool March lst, 1854, and was not afterwards 
ea 


CrepiraBie.—It is said that the New York 
hackmen all refused to receive pay for the 
hire of their carriages, by the rescued passen- 


gers. of the Central America. 


Woop.—It costs the New York Central Rail- 
road Company $1,350,000 a year for wood, 


and it is estimated that not less than 1000. 


cords are consumed daily—-costing not less 


‘than $4.50 per cord. 


Propuce at New Yorx.—It is estimated 


that the value of the products of the country 


received at the port of New York on Friday 
last exceeded half a million of dullars, and 
that at least one-fourth consisted of breadstuffs. 


Caeap Corn 1N of Spring- 


‘field, says the Springfield (Illinois) Journal, 


on the railroads, some of the farmers are of- 


fering their corn at 15 cents per bushel in the 


field;.others at $5 per acre. The indications 
are, that unless the frosts set in early, the 
corn crops will be enormously large. 


First Locomotive 1n ARKANSAS.—The first 
locomotive ever seen in Arkansas hauled a 
train of cars on the first railroad ride ever 
taken in the State week before last. The ride 
was on the Memphis and Little Rock Railroad. 
The “ Rackensackians” gazed at it in wonder. 


A Tree.—An Illinois correspon- 
dent, writing from Calhoun county, says that 
there had been cut there a mammoth tree, 
which made five thousand staves, and the top 
made six and a half cords of wood. ae 


Buitpine 1n Sr. Lovis.—There is a great 
demand for building material in St. Louis, 
Missouri. Bricks have gone up to $8.50 per 
thousand. One brick maker there is clearing 
$100 per day by his operations. 


PgacuEs.—The enormous quantity of peaches 
received in New York may be guessed from 
the fact that the Camden and Amboy Railroad 
has received $2400 freight in one day, at eight 
cents a basket, for peaches. 


Uran.—Letters from officers in the Utah 
expedition state that the scurvy is prevailing 
to an alarming extent among the troops, and 
allege that as the cause of the numerous de- 
sertions which have taken place recently. Of 
3000 cattle which were driven by the troops 
for supplies of beef, the Indians had run off 
with 1000. The prospects for the winter are 
gloomy. 

Imports aND Exports or Tne Unirep Srares. 
—The imports and exports for the fiscal year 
1857 are published in the Washington Union 
of Monday morning. We have imported, ex- 
clusive of specie, $348,400,000, and have ex- 
ported, exclusive of specie, $293,812,222. ‘To 
supply the deficiency we have exported $57,- 
000,000 of specie more than we have received 
from abroad. The total value of imports and 
exports for the year is $723,839,285. It can- 
not be said that the balance of trade is against 
us, for the $60,000,000 of gold exported is 
really a domestic production. 


lian Prices ror Horses.—At the sale of 
the blooded stock of Mr. James B. Clay, in 
Fayette county, Kentucky, a few days ago, 
the imported stallion, Indian Chief, was sold 
under the hammer for $5020. Some of his 
fillies were bought for $500 and $600, and the 
celebrated horse Gray Eagle, now about twen- 
$5000.” years old, brought the large sum of 


FROM EUROPE. 


We have London papers to the 9th inst. by 
the last arrivals. 

There was nothing new from India, but a 
dispatch was expected in London on the 12th 
instant at latest. It was feared that a general 
popular revolt would take place there on the 
anniversary of a great Mohammedan festival, 
which occurs early in August, but the English 
papers were very hopeful of ultimate triumph, 
and grateful fur the sympathy expressed in 
the American journals for their sufferings in 
the East. The shipments of specie still con- 
tinued. 

The London money market was stringent, 
but the bullion in the Bank of France had in- 
creased largely. The Irish harvest afforded a 
splendid yield. 

English capitalists were a good deal alarmed 
with regard to the security of investments in 
the United States in consequence of the late 
failures, and particularly that of the Ohio Life 
and Trust Company. 

The Mormon delusion was openly denounced 
in London, and Mr. Buchanan’s military course 
with respect to Utah endorsed. - 

The London Jimes recommends the recall 
of the present representatives of England and 
France at Constantinople, on the ground that 
their animosities are the only impediments to 
a peaceable adjustment of the pending ques- 
tions in Turkey. 

Great preparations were making at Stutt- 
gard for the meeting of the Emperors Na- 
poleon and Alexander. It was reported that 
other crowned heads would likewise be present. 

The Mormons held their Sixth Annual Con- 
ference in London. The reports submitted ex- 
hibited the fact that their tenets were making 
headway in England. 

A most perfect understanding exists be- 
tween France and England on the China ques- 
tion. If Lord Elgin fails to get satisfaction, 
war will be declared simultaneously. 


3 GREAT BRITAIN. 

The English underwriters had settled for 
the losses occasioned by the breaking of the 
Atlantic Cable. The proposition to employ the 
cable for a line to India was still in abeyance. 
Evidence of the availability of the cable for 
the purpose was being brought forward to re- 
fute the report that it was not adapted fur the 
service. 

The reinforcements from Great Britain to 
India amounted to 40,000 men. The Liver- 
pool Mercury says:—It is estimated that there 
were about 40,000 British soldiers of all ranks 
in India at the outbreak of the mutiny; that 
of these about fuurteen or fifteen thousand 
were stationed in the Punjab, and that there 
were not more than five or six thousand in the 
north-western provinces and Bengal proper. 
Since then Lord Canning has collected from 
Bombay and Madras, and dispatched to the 
points where aid was most required, seven 
regiments, together with a wing of the 37th, 
and some royal artillery from Ceylon; four 
regiments destined for China have been inter- 
cepted, and three regiments will probably have 
been sent to India from the Cape. From Eng- 
land there were sent in July about 9000 men, 
and in August above 15,000, and six vessels 
are now embarking nearly 3000. 

The Paris correspondent of the London 
Times stated that General d’Orgoni was one 
of the instigators of the insurrection in India, 
and that he had recently left Paris for the 
East, and would probably next be heard of as 
at the head of the mutineers. A Paris corres- 

ondent of the Manchester Guardian, whose 

etters indicate considerable acquaintance with 

political circles in the French capital, exoner- 
ates d’Orgoni from the charge made against 
him by the London Times, but adds that dur- 
ing an evening spent in his company some two 
years ago, the general confidently predicted 
all the disasters that are now experienced in 
India. He frequently remarked—“‘I cannot 
understand the negligence of the English Gov- 
ernment. If something be not done specdily, 
all India will rise up against her.” 

A dispatch from Belfast, Ireland, announces 
that religious riots broke out in that city again 
on Sunday eveffing the 6th inst. Street 
preaching was resumed in spite of the recom- 
mendation of the authorities, and disturbances 
ensued. Several persons were wounded and 
one was killed. The riot act was read, and 
the mob was fired upon by the constabulary. 
Great excitement srevanel, but at latest ac- 
counts all was quiet. 

FRANCE. 

A slight difficulty has occurred between 
France and Denmark as to when the Sound 
dues redemption should be paid. Vague ru- 


mours were current: 
proaching visit of the Pope, to be followed: by 
| the coronation of the Em a | 


| movements in progress 
the difficulty between the Holy See'and Mexi- 


set at liberty,.and the vessel. 
posal of the captain. 


peror. 


run azzini was organizin 

another Italian revolution. . Late intelligence 
from Romie indicates a favutirable issue to the 
reas for the settlement of 


co. It is said that the sales of Church property 
and the. suppression of convents that have 
already been effectéd in Mexico, are to be 
recognized by Rome. 

The Neapolitaa-Government has addressed 
to all. its representatives at foreign courts a 
despatch statiug' that all of the individeals 
arrested in the affair of the Cagliari had been 
placed at the dis- 


SPAIN. | 
The Spanish Government had ‘ordered the 
suspension of preparations for the Spanish in- 
vasion of Mexico. The question will be settled 
through the arbitration of England and France. 
Advices from Spain via Puris, say the Mexi- 


| can Government had accepted the proposition 


of the former for a settlement of difficulties by 


mediation. ! 
RUSSIA. 


It is stated in explanation of the recent con- 
centration of Russian troops on the Austrian 
frontier, that they are marched there merely 
fur review by the Emperor, while he is on his 
way to Germany. 

he Distress in Finland.—The Paris Moni- 
teur contains the following:—*“ The Grand 
Duchy of Finland has been lately severely 
afflicted. Famine succeeded there the calami- 
ties of war, which the sober and industrious 
people had supported with as much courage 
as resignation. Subscriptions were spon- 
taneously opened to assist the sufferers. The 
Emperor of Russia having heard that, among 
others, France had sent assistance, has deigned 
to order that his most lively gratitude should 
be expressed to the French, who, by their do- 
nations, have testified their sympathy for the 
sufferings of the Finlanders. The Russian 
embassy considers it a point of duty to make 
known to the public the sentiments expressed 
by his Majesty on this occasion.” | 


PRUSSIA. 

Mr. Wright, the new United States Minister 
to Berlin, had, at a private audience, present- 
ed his credentials to the King. The Prussian 
Government had announced by proclamation 
the legal equality of the different religious de- 


nominations. 
PERSIA. 


The latest advices from Persia state that the 
British Minister had been received by the 
Shah. Government had proclaimed the legal 
equality of the different religious denomina- 
tions of the Persian empire. A British force 
of 5400 remained at Bushire. Herat had not 
been evacuated. Fifty thousand men were 
assembled in Khorassan. 


FROM LIBERIA. 


The Rev. Mr. Seys writes from Careysburg, 
in Liberia, that the crisis of scarcity is over in 
that locality, but that the ordeal has been fear- 
ful, and has amounted almost to a famine. In 
other parts many have actually been starving. 
Twice only at Careysburg have they been 
driven to such a scanty supply as to have no 
bread for the present meal. ‘They have eaten 
of their own potatoes, and will soon have a 
good crop of cassavas. 

The Colonization Journal says that at —— 
Mount there has been a loss of four adults 
and eight children out of ninety emigrants, 
while at Careysburg none have died. With 
such an evidence of the importance of interior 
locations, it trusts that no such oppressive 
conditions and burdens will be imposed by the 
Republic of Liberia as to drive the Coloniza- 
tion Society to abandon them. . Letters speak 
of great dulness in business, and of general 
scarcity of provisions, attributed in part to the 
late wars, and to the policy of open trade for 


foreigners. There is no present likelihood of | 


the withdrawnent of the Alexander Iligh 
School, or the able gentlemen so successfully 
conducting it, from the public. 


MARRIED 


At Trenton, New Jersey, by the Rev. James K. 
Campbell of New York, on the 9th inst., Mr. Ar- 
THUR ScHENCK TEw Eyck to Miss Mary L. Runx, 
both of North Branch, New Jersey. 


On Thursday evening, 10th inst., by the Rev. R. 
W. Brice, J. L. Gaston, Esq., of Chester, South 
Carolina, to Miss Marcaret B. Hempuitt of Fair- 
field, South Carolina. 

On the 8th inst., by the Rev. Dr. Henry Steele 
Clarke, Mr. to Miss 
L1ams, both of Philadelphia. 

On the 3d inst., by the Rev. William R. Glen, 
Mr. WILLIAM AMMERMAN to Miss MarGcaret A. 
TRIMMER, all of German Valley, New Jersey. : 

In Washington City, on the 17th inst., by the 
Rev. B. F. Bittinger, Jacop Row es, Esq., to Miss 
Nancy Hicks. 

At Webster City, Iowa, on Tuesday evening, 
8th inst., by the Rev. J. Kain Large, Mr. Atonzo 
Tompson to Miss Maraaret E. MEExs, both of 
Webster City. 

On the 17th inst., by the Rev. A. G. McAuley, 
HARVEY, Esq., to Miss J., daughter 
of WittrAm Hoae, Esq., all of Philadelphia. 

By the Rev. Samuel Fisher Colt, on the b2th of 
June, Mr. Eustace A. to Miss Sopuro- 
mia YorK, both of Wysox, Pennsylvania; on the 
2d of June, Paut DupLEy Morrow, Esq , of To- 
wanda, Pennsylvania, to Miss Harrier Kino 
Pitcuer of Warrenham, Pennsylvania; on the 2d 
of July, Henry James MADLIL, Esq., of Wysox, to 
Miss Lypra Exven Scott of Towanda; and on the 
9th of September, Mr. Hiram Fox of Towanda, to 
Miss Ev1zaABetH Taytor of Standing Stone. 

By the Rev. C, F. Worrell, in the First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Millstone, Monmouth county, New 
Jersey, on Thursday, the 17th inst., the Rev. HEn- 
ry R. Avery, pastor of the Presbyterian Church of 
Squan Village, to Miss Exvizasetn E. Kinsey, 
daughter of Mr. Elias Kinsey of Chili, Illinois. 

By the Rev. C. F. Worrell, in the First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Millstone, Monmouth county, New 
Jersey, on Thursday, the 17th inst., the Rev. 
Tuomas S. Ocpen, son of the late Rev. Benjamin 
Ogden, to Miss Pua@se E. Comss, daughter of Mr. 
Lewis L. Combs of Millstone. The Rev. T. S. 


-Ogden having received an appointment from the 


Presbyterian Board as a missionary to Africa, to be 
stationed upon the island of Corisco, is expected, 
with his companion, to sail for their place of desti- 
nation about the first of October next. 


OBITUARY. 

Died, in Philadelphia, on the 19th inst., after a 
lingering illness, CHARLES -G. CAMM, aon of 
William Camm, Esq., aged twenty-nine years. 

Died, at Hagerstown, Maryland, on Saturday, the 
5th inst., WILLIE, only son of T. A. and S. B. 
BOULT, aged nine years. There was a vacant 
place in heaven, and Shiloh sent his messenger to 
earth, to bid death go forth and whisper to the 
child, Come where there is no night nor suffering. 
Come with me to the land of joy, where the lover 
of children lives. He will give you the fruit of 


eternity plucked from the tree of life, and lead you 


with his ransomed little ones, which he bought 
with his own blood, through the gardens of bliss 
for ever more. And the child heard death’s voice, 
and his spirit went from the shadows of earth to 
the refulgence of heaven.—Communicated. 


Died, near Parksburg, Pennsylvania, on the 30th 
of May last, JOHN CULBERTSON REYNOLDS, 
aged twenty-one years. Deceased was attacked 
with a rush of blood to the head whilst he was 
swimming in .a creek near Parksburg, and efforts 
to save him from drowning proved unavailing. 

In Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, on the 26th of 
August, STEPHEN DALLAS REYNOLDS, in the 
eighteenth year of his age. His decease was 
caused by a rising at the base of the brain, which 
produced inflammatien, and eventually erysipelas, 
causing his death in a few days from the first seri- 
ous attack of the disease. The above were both 
sons of Mr. David R. and Mrs. Amelia Reynolds of 
Lewistown, Pennsylvania, and brothers of Messrs. 
Dr. D. C. and M. T. Reynolds of Lock Haven, 
whom, with three sisters and many friends, they 
leave to mourn their early loss. Neither of them 
had made a public profession of faith in Christ, but 
they were both children of the covenant, and were 
in the habit of attending statedly on the ordinances. 
The elder, John Culbertson, we believe, never gave 
any marked evidence of a change of heart to the 
public; but his brother, a ruling elder in Lock 
Haven church, informs us that he had reason to 
regard him as having experienced a saving change 
a year prior to his death. He was, we understand, 
amoral young man, and was not addicted to any 
of the usual follies of youth. Stephen Dallas Rey- 
nolds endured very great sufferings for six or seven 
days preceding his death. His eyes were very 
wnuch swollen, so much so as to prevent his see- 
ingthose around him. He, however, was permit- 
ted to behold his mother before one of his eyes 
was ‘entirely closed, she having arrived the Sab- 
bath morning preceding his death. This was, in- 
deed, a great gratification to them both, meeting 
as they did for the last time on earth. He was 
sensible until Monday night, when he failed to 
distinguish the voices of his friends. That after- 
noon he expressed himself satisfied with the will 
of the Lord in taking him away. He said he loved 
the Saviour that died for him. He was resigned, 
no doubt appearing to cross his mind, Ali was 
calm. All was full of confidence in the promises. 
His pastor, the Rev. James H. Baird, was not per- 
mitted to be at his bedside, being then absent from 
his charge; but his friends and brothers had the in- 
estimable privileze of hearing from his own lips bis 
declaration of his faith in Christ. More than two 
years since he was only prevented from making a 
public profession of his faith by his friends, who 
feared lest his feelings were evanescent; and but 


four weeks before his decease, he informed his- 


pastor that, trusting in Christ, he intended applying 
for sealing ordinances on his return to Lewistown, 
his native place, which he expected to do in six 
weeks. We trust his faith in Christ was sincere— 
and his whole conduct was consistent therewith. 
To his pastor and to his friends it will always be a 
pleasant reflection that he had come to the deter- 
mination to discharge this duty when he was ap- 
parently in good health. This faith affords a help 


is to comfort ts} and we 
that he hes, ere this, enjoyed 
J face face 


tipgent end C 
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The Synod of New 
third Tuesday (20th) of Octwber, 
P Clerks of Presby.e 
copies of their Statistical Reports to the 
Stated Clerk of the Synod at least one week! pre- 
of the Synod; and to send 
copies of the Narrative of the State of Religion 
within their reapective bougda tothe Rev. George 4 
Hale, Penniegton, New Jersey, Chairman of the 
Committee to draft the Synodical Narrative. 

x A Committee wil] be in attendance: at the 
church in Scranton to assign places to the mem- 
bers upon their arrival. 

R. K. Ropegrs, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Albany will hold its an- 
in the Presbyterian church ia Johns- 
“ the 13th day of 


E. E. Seecre, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Chicago will meet at Dixon, 
Illinois, on Thursday evening, the 15th of October, 
at seven o’clock. The membere are requested to 
repair, immediately upon their arrival, to the Na- 
chusa House in Dixon, where they will meet a Com- 
mittee to assign them lodgings. 
from every direction, at from twelve o’clock, M., 
to two, P. M., each day. 

I. N. Carper, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Wisconsin will hold its 
annual meeting in Horicon on the second 
(8th) of October, at seven o’cleck, P. M 

Jonn A. Savacg, Stated Cler 


The Synod of Alabdma will meet in the 
church at Gaineesville, Alabama, on Thursday be- 
fure the fuurth Sabbath (19th) of November next. 

Rozpeart Natt, Stated Clerk. 


The Synod of Jowa will meet in Du- 
buque on the first Thursday (Ist) of October, at 
J. D. Mason, Stated Clerk. 


vious to the meetin 
Thuteday, the let 


| October, at three o’clock, P. 


rains reach Dixon 


seven o’clock, P. M. 


The new Synod of Southern Jowa will 
hold its first meeting in Fairfield on the second 
Thursday (8th) of October, at seven o’clock, P. M.; 
the Rev. Salmon Cowles to preach the opening ser- 
mon, and preside till a Moderator be chosen; or, 
in case of his absence or inability, then the oldest 


J.D 
Stated Clerk of the 
The Synod of Philadelphia stands ad- 


journed to meet in the Second Presbyterian Church 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, on Thursd 
day of October, at seven o’clock, P. M 
STANDING RULES. . 

1. That at least one week before the 
Synod, the Stated Clerks of Presbyteries forward 
to the Stated Clerk of Synod their Statistical Re- 
porte; and Narratives of the State of Religion in 
their Presbyteries severally, to the Rev. John Mil- 
ler, Chairman of the Committee of Synod on the 


2. That each minister and every ruling elder ex- 
pecting to attend Synod, send by mail notice of his 
intention so to do, with his name, to ‘*the Rev. 
Alfred Nevin, D.D., Lancaster, Pennsylvania,” the 
pastor of the church to convene in which the Synod 
stands adjourned; and that from year to year the 
Stated Clerk give printed notice accordingly. 

S. M. Anprews, Slated Clerk. 


The Synod of New York will meet in 
the Presbyterian church in Sing Sing on Tuesday, 
October 20th, at half-past ten o’clock, A. M., and 
will be opened with a sermon by the Rev. Nathan- 
iel Hewit, D.D., Moderator. 

The Stated Clerks of Presbyteries are required 
to send up their Statistical Reports, complete, to 
the Stated Clerk of Synod, and their Narratives to 
the Rev. Aaron L. Linsly, South Salem, New York, 
at least one week previous to the meeting of Synod. 
Their attention is called to the standing rule re- 
specting the Contingent Fund, and to the following 
resolut‘on, adopted October, 1856, viz: 

‘¢ That this Synod enjoin it upon the Presbyteries 
in its connection that at their next semi-annual 
meeting they require a definite report from their 
churches as to the specific times and objects at 
which, and on behalf of which, collections are 
made for the objects of Christian benevolence; and 
that the Presbyteries be required, through their 
Stated Clerks, to report the result at the next meet- 
Joun M. Kress, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERIAL NOTICES. 


The Presbytery of Philadelphia will hold its next 
stated meeting in the Spring Garden Church, (Rev. 
Dr. McDowell’s,) on Wednesday, the 7th of Octo- 
ber, at ten o’clock, A. M. 
will preach the sermon before Presbytery in the 
evening, at half-past seven o’clock. 

Daniet Gaston, Stated Clerk. 


The Rev. Mr. Breed 


The Second Presbytery of Philadelphia will hold 
its next stated meeting in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Norristown, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, 
October 6th, at seven o’clock, P.M. 

JacoB BELVILLE, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Connecticut will meet at Deep 
River, Connecticut, on the second Tuesday (13th) 
of October, at half-past seven o’clock, P. M. 

T. S. Stated Sierk. 


The Presbytery of New Castle will meet at Pen- 
ningtonville on Tuesday, October 6th, at eleven 
R. P. DuBois, Stated Clerk. 


The Second Presbytery of New York will meet 
in the Scotch Church, Jersey City, New Jersey, on 
Monday, October 12th, at half-past seven o’clock, 
P.M., and the meeting will be opened with a ser- 
mon by the Rev. Joseph R. Mann, or his alternate, 
the Rev. Joseph Sanderson. 
ings, commencing on Tuesday, the 13th, at nine 
o’clock, A. M., will be held in the Lecture Room 
of the Fourteenth Street Church, New York (Rev. 
Dr. McElroy, pastor). Session books wil] be called 
D. M. Haturpay, Stated Clerk. 


The business meet- 


The Presbytery of Elizabethtown will hold its 
next stated meeting at Perth Amboy, New Jersey, 
on the first Tuesday (6th) of October, at two o’cl 
The Sessional Records are to be present 
J. T. Enorisn, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Baltimore stands adjourned 
to meet in Annapolis, Maryland, on the second 
Wednesday (14th) of October, at half-past eleven 
R. C. Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Carlisle will hold its next 
stated meeting in the church of Upper Path Valley, 
Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, the 6th of Uctober, at 
seven o’clock, P. M. 

xo- Members can be accommodated with con- 
veyances, on reasonable terms, from Shippens- 
burg to the place of meeting and back. 
desiring to have arrangements made will please 
inform the Rev. J. N. Hays, Shippensburg. 

A. D. Mitcne tu, Stated 

The Presbytery of North River stands adjourned 
to meet in the First P-eshyterian Church of New- 
burgh, New York, on the first Tuesday (6th) of Oc- 
tober, at three o’clock, P. M. 

R. H. Beattie, Stated Clerk. 


The next stated meeting of the Presbytery of 
Bedford will be held in the Presbyterian church of 
Bedford, New York, on Tuesday, October 6th, at 
two o’clock, P.M. At this meeting Sessional Re- 
cords will be examined. 

Patrerson, Stated Clerk, 


The Presbytery of Northumberland will hold its 
next regular meeting at Milton, Pennsylvania, on 
of October, at eleven o’clock, 


the first Tuesday (6th) 
A.M. Isaac Grier, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Western Texas will hold its 
next stated meeting on the 22d of October, at seven 
o’clock, P. M., at the town of Goliad. Assessments 
of churches are made and Sessional Records ex- 


amined at this meeting. 
T. Case, Stated Clerk. 


Iowa will meet in Fairfield, 
day, October 6th, at seven o’clock, 
Timotny Stearns, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of 


The next stated meeting of the Presbytery of 
Huntingdon will be held in the Presbyterian Church 
of Altoona, Pennsylvania, on the first Tuesday 
(6th) of October, at eleven o’clock, A. M. 

Rospert Hamit, Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of Raritan stands adjourned to 
meet at Clover Hill, New Jersey, on the first Tues- 
day (6th) of October, at eleven o’clock, A.M. 
meeting will be opened with a sermon by the Rev. 


P. O. Stuppirorp, Stated Clerk. 


Brazos stands adjourned to 
meet in Bethel Church on the 29th day of Octgber 


next, at eleven o’clock, A. M. ; 
McNarr, Stated Clerk, 


The Presbytery of . 


The next semi-annual meeting of the Presbyt 
of Fayetteville will be held at Centre Church, Rob 
son county, North Carolina, on Thursday before the 
second Sabbath (8th) of October, at twelve o’clock, 
James P. McPHearson, Slated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of West Jersey stands adjourned 
to meet at Greenwich on the first Tuesday (6th) of 
October, at three o’clock, P. M., and will call for 
those sessional records which were not presented in 
ALLEN H. Brown, Stated Cler. 


The Presbytery of Nassau will meet in the Pres- 
byterian Church at Jcemaica, Long Island, oa Mon- 
day the 5th day of October, at half-paet seven 
o’clock, P. M., and be opened with a sermon by 
the Moderator, the Rev. Willis Lord, D.D. The 
Records of Sessions are to be examined. The 
Session of the Jamaica Church is a Committee, to 


make arra ts for religious services with the 
D. Stated Clerk. 


The Presbytery of New York will meet in the 
Fifteenth Street Church, (Rev. 8. D. Alexander’s,) 


6} the Rev. Rubert DD., Mode- 
rator. The business. meetings wil] be held in the 


Jouw 


at 


will bold its stated 


iY be epiled 
, k. 


The Presbytery of Ded Molited Gola 


‘etated meeting at of the 


(6th) of Oetober, at ove 


The Preabytery of Bethe} will meet 
Grove Charch, Chester ich 
r eleven o’clock, 

Bawks: Clerk: 

The Presbytery of New Brinewick Will Hold ‘its 
regular autumnal meeting the Second Church, 
New Brunswick, on Tuesday; the 6th: of Octdber, 


at eleven o’clock, A. M. the 
The Presbytery of Donegal will hold’ ite next 
stated meeting the of 
day, October dt eleven A. 
Jonn Fanguman, Stated Clerk. 


The of will hold itenext stated 
meeting at. ere, New Jersey, on Tueeday, Oc- 
tober Gth, at three o’clack, P.M. Carrie 
be in waiting at the Drekeville station on the Mor- 
ris and Essex Railroad on the arrival of the cars at 
half-past eleven o’clock, A. M., to convey menibers 


to the place of meeting. | 

Srager, Stated Clerk.: 

. The tery of Newton will-hold ite next sta- 


meetin the, Second Cherch of Mansfield, an 


the, 6th of at 


-M. The sessions are enjoined, by @ reso 
of Presbytery, to send thelr thé state 
of religion to the Rév. Ri Glen 6f German 
Valley, at Jeast tea dere before the time of this 
N. Wipsom, Stated Clerk. 


LOSS OF THE CENTRAL AMERICA.—MARI- 
NERS? CHURCH.—A sermon will be preached on 
the above subject at the Mariners’ coerce. corner 
of Madison and Catharind streets, New York, to- 
‘morrow (Sabbath) evening, 27th’ inst., at "half: past 
seven o’clock, by the pastor, the Rey. Charles J. 
Jones. Seats free. en 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT .—Mesere, Editors—Per- 
‘mit the pastor of the Mount Paren and Springfield 
Church to acknowledge, through ‘the. medium of 
your paper, his thanks to the gentleman from Bal- 
timore who, upon visiting the Springfield house of 
pete aod finding it not sufficient ly lighted, was 
so kind as to present the same with very suitable 
Jamps, sufficient for the purposes 


EV. DR. BRECKINRIDGE’S NEW WORK.— 
The Knowledge of God, Objectively consid- 
ered. Being the First Part of Theology considered 
as a Science of Positive Truth, both faduetive and 
ea m3 By Robert J. Breckinridge, D.D., LL.D. 
vo. 

The Greyson hetters. Selections from the Cor- 
respondence of R. E, H. Greyson, Eeq. Edited by 
Henry Rogers, author of ‘ Eclipse of Faith.” 
12mo. $1.25. 

The Martyr of the Pongas. ns Memoir of 
the Rev. Hamble James Leacock, Leader of the 
West Indian Mission to Western Africa. By the 
Rev. Henry Caswall, D.D. i2mo,;.@1. 

Third Series,ef Spurgeon’s Sermons. J2mo. $1, 

AJso the First and Second Series. Each $1. 

— Commentary on the Psalms. 12mo, 


$1.25. 
oly Scriptures, oseph Angus, D.D. Seco 
Edition. 81.25. | 
Pulpit Eloquence of the Nineteenth Century. 
Edited by the Rev. Henry C. Fish. With Portraits. 
$3.50. 
Jacobus’ Notes on John. 12mo. 75 cents. 

The City; its Sins and its Sorrows. By the Rev. 
Dr. Guthrie. 16mo. 50 cents. 
Upham’s Religious Maxims. 18mo. 31 cents. 

_ Chapters on the Shorter Catechism. A Tale Ex- 
plaining the Catechism. 16mo. 175 cents. 
Bertha and her Baptiem. By the author of Agnes 
and her Little Key. 12mo. ° 3 
The Poor Boy and the Merchant Prince; ar Ele- 


ments of Success drawn from the Life and Charac- 


ter of the late Amos Lawrence. By William M. 
Thayer. l6mo. 76 cents. 
*,” Any of the above sent by mail on receipt of _ 
the price. 4 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 608 Chestnut street above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
sep 26—3t 
EV. L. COLEMAN’S SCHOOL.—The Preaby- 
terian Institute having been diecontinyed, the 
undersigned has opened a private School in rooms. 
new and commodious, over the’ store of Sheppard, 
Van Harlingen & Arrison, 1006 Chestnut street, 
south side, fuurth door above Tenth street, Philadel- 
phia. LYMAN COLEMAN. 
sep 26—3t 3 


ROsELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE—Hartsville, 

Bucks county, Pennsylvania.—The Winter 
Session of this Institution will commence on the 
first Wednesday in November, 1857. 


(aa STREET FEMALE SEMINARY. 
—Principals—Many L. Bonney, Haraietts 
A. Dittave.—No. 1615 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
phia.—The Fifteenth Session of this Institution 
(Boarding and Day School) commenced on Monday, 
September 14. 

A home pervaded with Christian influences, in 
connexion with the best facilities of the city for 
thorough instruction in the various departments of 
Science, Art, and Literature, is secured to its 
Particulars from circulars. | 

eferences.—Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D., Phila-. 
delphia; Rev. David Malin, do.; Rev. C. Wada- 
worth, D.D. do.; Rev. John Leyburn, D.D.,do.; Rev. 
J. Newton Brown, D.D.do.; Rev. William B. Jacobe, 
do.; Rev. E. Lathrop, P.D., New York City; Rev. 
A. D. Gillette, do.; Rev. R. Babcock, D.D., do.; 
Rev. R. Fuller, D.D., Baltimore; Rey. G. Kempton, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey; Rev. Thomas Ram- 
baut, Savannah, Georgia; Rev. Howard Malcolm, 
D.D., Lewisburg, Pennsylvania; 8. B. Woolworth, 
LL.D., Albany, New York; Paul T. Jones, Esq., 
Philadelphia; Colonel A.G. Waterman, do:; Hoa. 
R. W. Barnwell, Beaufort, South Carolina; Robert A. 
Ezell, -» Warrenton, North Carolina; John B. 
Semple, -» Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; George 
Douglass, -» Louisville, Kentucky; T. Faller, 


_M.D., Beaufort, South Carolina; George W. Eaton, 


D.D , Hamilton, New York; George W. Jackson, 
Esq., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Hon. George W. 
Bradford, Homer, New York; Rev. William Brad- 
ford, Editor of New York Evangelist ; Mason Bray- 
man, Esq , Chicago, Illinois; John Raymond, LL.D., 
Brooklyn, New York; John 8. Hart, LL.D., Phila- 
delphia. july 4—13t 


\HOICE FARM LANDS FOR SALE.—The Illi- 
nois Centra! Railroad Company is now prepared 


to sel] about one million five hundred thousand acres 
of Choice Farmiog Lands, in tracts of forty acres 
and upwards, oa long credits and at Jow rates of in- 


terest., 

These lands were granted by the Government, to 
aid in the construction of this Road, and are among 
the richest and most fertile im the world. They 
extend from nérth-east and north-west, throagh the 
middile.of the State, to the extreme south, and ia- 
clude every variety of climate and productions 
found between those parallels of latitude. The 
northern portion is chiefly prairie, interspersed — 
with fine groves, and in the middle and southern 
sections timber predominates, alternating with 
beautiful prairies and 

The climate is more healthy, mild, and equable 
than any other part of the country. The airis pure 
and bracing, while living streams and springs of 
excellent water abound. 

Bituminous coal is extensively mined, and sup- 
plies a cheap and desirable fuel, being furnished at 
many points at from $2 to $4 per ton, and wood can 
be had at the same rate per cord. } 

Building stone of excellent quality also abounds, 
which can be procured-for littie more than the exz- 
pense of transportation. 

The great fertility of these lands, which are of « 
black, rich. mould, from two to five feet deep, and 
gently rolling—their contiguity to this Rosd, by 
which every facility is furnished for travel and 
transportation to the principal markets North, South, ° 
East, and West, and the economy with which they | 
can be cultivated, render them the most valuable 
investment that can be fonnd, and present the most 
favourable opportunity for persons of industrious 
habits and small means to acquire a comfortable 
independence in a few years. 

Chicago is now.the greatest grain market in the 
world, and the facility and economy with which 
the products of these lands can be transported to 
that market make them much more profitable, at 
the prices asked, than those more remote at Gov- 
ernment rates—as the additional cost of transporta- 
tion is a perpetual tax on the latter, which must be 
borne by the producer in the reduced price he re- 
ceives for his grain, &c. 

The title is perfect, and when final payments 
are made deeds are executed by the Trustees ap- 
pointed by the State, and in whom the title is vest- 
ed, to the purchasers, which convey to them abso- 
lute titles in fee simple, free and clear of every 
incumbrance, lien, or mortgage. : 

THE PRICES ARE FROM 86 TO $30; INTER- 
EST ONLY THREE PER CENT.—Twenty per 
cent. will be deducted from the credit price for Cash. 
—Those who purchase on long credit give notes 
payable in two, three, four, five, aod six years after 
date, and are required to improve one-tenth an- 
nually for five years, so ae to have one half the 
land under cultivation at the end of that time. 
Competent surveyors will accompany those who 
wish to examine these lands free of charge, and aid 
them in making selections. The Lands remaining 
unsold are as rich valuable as those which have. 
been disposed of. 

Sectional Mapes will be sent to any one who will 
enclose fifty cents in postage stampe, and books or 
pamphlets, contaiging numerous instances of suc- 
cessful farming, signed by respectable and well- 
known farmers living in the neighbourhood of the 
Railroad Lands throughout the State—also the cost 
of fencing, price of cattle, expensé of harvesting, 
threshing, &c., or any other information—will be © 
cheerfully given on application, either ‘personally | 
or by letter, in English, Freach, or German, ad- | 
dressedto JOHN WILSON, 
Land Commissioner of the Illinois Central R. R.Co. 


New York, on Monday, Octuber 12th, at half past 
seven o’clock, P.M., and will be opened with a 


Office in Illinois Central Railroad Depot, 


| Chicago, Ilinois. may 
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cient prominence is not-given to the true object of 
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tion undertaken-ander the suspices of Her Briten- || 
the 1849— |. 


1855. By. Its glory shall restore ; 
‘And eyelids that dre sealed in death | 
Our readers ma anxiety felt for | Shall wake, to close no more. 
‘ere, Bare, Ventilation of Mines. 


ably: upby thie Messrs. Ha reg antl embreces 


communicates we fee} eure is authentic, 
and we follow him, not only with confidence, but 
the appearance’ of 
the. other volumes with interest. 
Expositions On THE Caszpn, the Lord’s Preyer, 
end the Ten Commandments. By Robert Leigh- 
‘tom, D.D.,.Arebbishop of Gleegow. With an 
‘ Introductory Essay by John Pye Smith, D.D. 
New! Yerk;'1857, Robert CarteP@ Brothers. Phil- 

ia. quite unnecessary.at the present day to preise 
auch writings: es those, of Archbishop Leighton. | 
Characterized as they aw by deep thought, pervaded 
by heavenly ' piety;‘and commending themselves to 
thé experience ‘of évery enlarged®Christian, they 
should never cease to be acceptable, and we tiust 


they never will. | 
Hisrony Kine Sovereign Chief of the 
‘Wampanoags. Including the early history of 
_the settlers of New England. By John S.C. 
"Abbott. With engravings. New York, 1857, 
Harper & Brothers. 16mo. pp. 410. 
This: volume is one of Abbott's historical series, 
and is prepared with his usual skill. The authentic 
details of the hardships of the early New England 
settlers, with spirited notices of their conflicts with 
the Indians, are thrown intu a narrative of startling 
jaterest. The horrors of these Indian conflicts un- 
fortunately betray the cruelty and inhumanity of 
the whitesas well es ofthe savages. 
Tas Poon Ber azn Paince; or, Ele- 
ments of Success, drawn ‘from the Lifé and Che- 
Factor of the late“ Amos Lawrence. ' A book for 
Youth. By William Thayer, author of « The 
Morning Star,’ dc, ; Boston, 1857, Gould § Lin- 
coln. _£8mo, pp, 349. im 
The author of this very ane volume — 
justly thought that the career of Mr. Amos Law- 
tence might be profitably employed as a stimulus as 
Well'as guide to young men just entering upon the 
business of life. The moral purity of his character, 
his fizxeduess of purpose, his industry and integrity, 
his ‘sense of religious obligation and avoidance of 
temptation, ‘with othér-traits of character, leading 
not only to a high reputation but to immense wealth, 
certainly present an example which should have its 
due infuense on young men, Mr. Thayer has in 
a, very aliractive. style brought all; these things te 
view, and interwoven many anecdotes of other re- 
markable mén tajpake the éxample still more im- 
pressive. it is réally'an book for young 
men who may wish to know how most advant 
ously to shape their course in life. 


Lrrs or Jous Frrea, the Inventor of the Steam- 
‘boat. By Thompson Westcott. Philadelphia, 
1857, J. B, Lippincott §& Co. 12mo. pp. 415. 
Poor John Fitch lived in advance of hie ege, and 
as a conseq btained from it little sympathy. 
The undoubted and successful inventor of 
boat, which ae since produced 'so marvel @ Te- 
volution in thie busy world of ours, he was suffered 
to ‘pine in .peglect and disappointment, regarded 
rather as a@.wild enthusiast than a genius, until 
wearied in his pursuit and without fame or reward, 
he was aohappily driven to terminate his own life. 
Mr. Westcott has collected whatever could be known 
of this singular man, and has presented a narrative 
to the public both curious and of surpassing interest. 
The prediction of Fitch, which was in his time re- 
garded as a wild dream, has been realized—« This 
will be the mode of crossing the Atlantic in time, 
whether I shall bring it to perfection or not.” 


Gurpz To Tas or the Bible Student’s 
- Vade-Mecum. By Alfred Nevin, D.D., author of 
«Spiritual Progression,” &c. Lancaster, Penn- 
Wania, Murray, Young § Co. 12mo. pp. 
‘The author announces that his work bas been 
for the use of Sabbath-school and Bible- 
class teachers, and that in its preparation be has 
made a free use of whatever was within his reach 
and edapted to his purpose, His plan covers a 
wide field, and compresses within it a large amount 
of matter. The first part presents some of the pe- 
culiar features of the Bible which give it the impress 
of ‘a divine origin, and the latter portion a miscel- 
lany of subjects which we cannot specify, but which 
furnishes much which every student of the Bible 
should know. Asa book to be read and referred 
to, we should augur: favourably of its usefulness. 
. The author hae bestowed on it much care and skill, 
and has succeeded, we think, in preparing a very 
good book, well written and adapted to the purposes 
for which it was designed. 


Reronw Examixen; or the Union of 
North and South on the Subject of Slavery. By 
Joseph ©. Stiles. _ Philadelphia, 1857, J. B. Lip- 
pincatt & Co. 12mo. pp. 310. 

The slavery controversy is one of ominous im- 
port. It'hes produced embittered feeling, and por- 
tends future disaster. ‘Whatever may be the nature 
of the underlying principle, there can be little doubt 
that there is a strong tendency to extremes on both 
sides, and this becomes more imminent as the con- 
troversy proceeds. ‘Che hopes of the country and 
of the Church depend on the suppression of excited 
passions, and an adherence to conservative policy. 
Dr. Stiles has added a new volume to the contro- 
versy, whether wisely or not we cannot say. His 

object is to promote calmness and concili- 
ation, and yet in doing this he has said much which 
will exasperate. Asa Southern man long resident 
at the North, he deserves a hearing. Our earnest 
prayer is that our Church, North and South, may 
be preserved in the even tenor of its way, avoiding 
all extremes, and eschewing the heats of unbrother- 
ly strife. 
or THE Rey. C. H. Seunexon or Lox- 
ird Series. New 1857, Sheldon, 

Blakeman & Co. 12mo. pp. 

If Me. “en bad not many readers, we should 
not see series after series of his sermons published. 
He is read, and wo rejoice init. Ministers as well 
as people might reed his bold and faithful expositions 
of truth with edvantage. Some of them are won- 
desfal for their point and fearlessness, and we should 
be gied if hie spirit was more diffused in our pulpits. 
We are te regard this third series as the 


best. 

ov Tax Assemptr’s 
Aw Exrosrrier 0? By 
Flavel. New York, 1657, Robert 

Carter & Brothers. lyon William S. § 

‘Alfred Martien. 18mo. pp. 44° 

ana worthy of universel eccept- 
ance. Let no one neglect John Fiavel’s writings, 
or they will do it at their own. loss. ; 


Tax Gatveos Iutrrans. Selections from the Cor- 
of R. E. H. Greyson, Esq. SBiited 

by Henry Rogers, author of the «Eclipse of 
Faith,” &e. Boston, 1857, Gould § Lincoln. 
To prevent the inquiry, Who is Mr. Greyson! 
the reeder ieinformed that he is one and the same 


fo 
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in its effect. 


Stow bedutifal on wll the bills” 
The crimson light is shed! 


’Tis like the memory left behind 
“When loved ones breathe their last. 
F now, above the dows of night, 
star appears; 
So faith, springs inthe heert of those 
Whose eyes are bathed in tears. 


Bat soon the morning’s happier light 


. The-ventilation of mines is now proposed 
| to be accomplished, according to the plan. 
'| brought forward by a Mr. Heppell, by com- 
| bining a furnace action with a new mode of 
tage ventilation. 
the ‘ground surface in the bottom of a chim- 
ney leading from the top of the upcast 
shaft. Provision is made for allowing the 
air from the workings to flow in under and 
‘all round the furnace, so as to obtain a supe- 
rior rarefying power. 
the inventor makes the shafts air-tight, and 
fits the cages thoroughly to them, placing 
in the top of. each cage a balanced valve, 
whilst in the bottom of the cage there is as 
large a hole as possible. 
the shaft, within the treadway, there is also 
a balanced valve or door. 
arravgement, either fresh atmospheric air 
may be forced into the workings at the rate 
of twelve milcs an hour, or, by reversing 
the valves, thé vitiated air may be withb- 
drawn in this way—the operation being en- 
tirely free from cowplication, and reliable 


aber &The Poly: 
a, Magazine in five, languages, 
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The Beauty of Age. 


There are extremes, my reverend seniors, 
into which we are tempted to fall when we 
find ourselves upon the wane. 
ladies, especially married ladies, are more 
given, I think, than men, to neglect their 
personal appearance when they are conscious 
that the bloom of their youth is gone. 
not speak of state occasions, of set dioner 
parties, and full dress balls, but of the daily 
meetings of domestic life. 
is the time; above all others, when the wife 
must determine to remain the pleasing wife, 
and retain her John Anderson’s affections to 
the last by neatness, taste, and appropriate 
variety of dress. Thata lady has fast-grow- 
ing daughters, strapping sons, and a husband 
hard at his office all day long, is no reason 
why she should ever enter the family circle 
with rumpled hair, soiled cap, or unfastened 
gown. The prettiest woman in the world 
would be spoiled by such sins in her toilet. 
Thé* morning’s duties, even in store-room 
and kitchen,.may be performed in fitting, 
tidy costume, and then changed for parlour 
habiliments, equally tidy and fitting. Toe 
fashiongof the day should always be reflected 
in a woman’s dress, according to her position 
and age; the eye craves for variety as keen- 
ly as the palate; and then, I honestly pro- 
test, whatever her age, a naturally good- 
looking woman is always handsome. 
happily, there exists more than one kind of 
beauty. There is the beauty of infancy, the 
beauty of youth, the beauty of maturity, 
and, believe me, ladies and gentlemen, the 
beauty of age, if you do not spoil it by your 
own want of judgment. 
be becomingly and pleasingly 
dressed.— Household Words. 


William Penn’s Residence in 1701. 


The Slate Roof House, as it was called 
in old times, south-east corner of Norris’ Al- 
ley and Second street, opposite the Penn- 
sylvania Bank, the residence of William 
Penn the founder of Pennsylvania, has late- 
ly undergone some alterations. 
lower rooms have been converted into one, 
and is now occupied by a confectioner, Mr. 
William Walker, who has resided there for 
years. We learn from ‘ Watson’s 
Annals” that William Penn wrote on the 
Sof September, 1701, when on board the 
vessel called the Messenger, to James Lagar, 
saying :—* Thou may continue in the house 
I lived in till the year is up.” 
in reply, in 1702, says:—‘‘I am forced to 
keep this house still, there being no accommo- 
dations to be had elsewhere for public busi- 
In fact, he retained it as a Govern- 
ment house till 1704, when he and his coad- 
jutors moved to Clark’s Hall, Chestnut 
street, afterwards Pemberton’s great house. 
The late Elliott Cresson, by his will, de- 
vised $10,000 to the Historical Society, as_ 
a fund for the purchase of this pro- 
Mr. Cresson’s intention was to have 

ad this house set apart for public purposes. 
John Penn, the American, the only one 
of the race born in this country, was born in 
this house, soon after the second arrival of 
his father in 1700. | 

Lord Cordbury, Governor of New York, 
was banqueted in great style in this house 
in 1702, by James Lagar, from Burlington, 
where he had gone to proclaim Queen Anne. 
James Lagar’s letter, speaking of the event, 
says hg was dined “equal to any thing he 
had seen in Awerica.” 
invited to Kiward Shippen’s great house in 
South Second street, where he was lodged 
and dined with all his company, making a 
retinue of nearly thirty persons. 

This house was occupied at one period, 
it is said, by Governor Hamilton; and, for 
many years precedin 
ence, it was deeme 
While such, it was honoured wit 
mpany, and fivally with the personal 
rs of General Forbes, successor to 
General Braddock, who died in this house 
64759. The pomp of his funeral surpassed 
all the simple inhabitants had before scen 
in their city. His horse was led in the 
procession richly caparisoned, the whole 
conducted in all “the pomp of war,” with 
funeral dirges and military array. He had 
two years before captured Fort Duquense— 
Fort Pitt. The first John Adams and other 
members of Congress boarded at this house. 

The eccentric General Lee was buried 
from this house, and put in Christ Church 
yard, close alongside of Church Alley. 
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About: the year 
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Dickinson, the wife of Governor Dickinson, 
of Delaware. After her death the property 
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changed the sce the recess is sin 
the. gecupied by a Mr,.Tem- 
pest, ‘jeweller, for between: forty and fifty 
negideted relic a uity 


sand the Cause of Them. 
_ The -Whstminster Review hasan artielé on 
this subject, from which ft: appears that in 
France, during thé ‘year 1851 there were 


cases bf self-destruction; of which 963, 
‘| Or mere“than one-fourth, were ascribed 


to. 
insanity ‘of some kind; but of the remnain- 
ing 2635, grief for the losa of ‘children 
caused only,46; grief at their ingratitude, 
16; dissappointment in Jove, only 91; jeal- 
ousy, 23; the gaming-table, only 6; shame 
and remorse, only’ 7; und sudden anger, 
but.1; while conjugal quarrels caused 385 ; 
the desire to avoid physical pain, 313 ;_ pe- 
cuniary embarrassment, 203 ; and want, 179. 
Disgust of life, or fixed’ melancholy, caused 
166; but,there is a question whether this 
cause may not be classed as a species of in- 


Mr. Macauldy’s Memory. 


A story, says the London correspondent of 
the Inverness Co..rier, illustrating Mr. Ma- 
caulay’s. tenacious memory end happy appli- 
cation of quotations, is mentioned in literary 
circles here. Ata breakfast recently given at 
the house of a distinguished authoress, Lord 
‘Carlisle and Mr. Macaulay were present. 
The conversation happened to turn on the 
catastrophe which occurred some months 
ago in Tottenham-court-road, by the falling 
down of three houses, which buried the in- 
mates in the ruins. The lady, who in her 
youth professed Deism, but who in her 
senility has degenerated into a sort of Athe- 
ist, took occasion to talk in a most repre- 
hensible strain with reference to this par- 
ticular event, to the great discomfort, if not 
disgust of the historian. He endured the 
infliction for a while, but at last, turning to 
Lord Carlisle, with a ludicrously piteous ex- 
seu of countenance, he repeated the 

ines : 
“Here falling houses thunder on your head, 
And here a female Atheist talks you dead.” 


The lines are in Johnson’s now almost for- 
gotten poem of “ London.” 


urity of Steam Boilers. 

A safety-valve of much practical usefulness 
is in usein England, the place of its invention. 
From the hollow standard of the float-pulley, 
near the boiler, springs a short elbow-pipe, 
the upper orifice of which is a small safety- 
valve, and from the chamber on which it 
works rises a tube, terminating with a whis- 
tle. The valve is held down by a lever and 
weight, the fulcrum of the lever being a 
short standard on one side of the valve. 
But the lever is prolonged backwards, also, 
passing through a slant in the main stand- 
ard and terminating in an eye, which loosely 
embraces the flat-rod. On the valve-box 
there is a second small standard opposite 
the one forming the lever, projecting back- 
wards, and also forming the float-rod. This 
second lever is likewise jointed to the safety- 
valve, but there is no weight in it. On the 
float-rod, and between the eyes of the two 
levers, a tappet is screwed, so that when 
the water gets too low it presses the lower 
lever, and when too high it elevates the 
upper one; but in either case the safety- 
valve is lifted and the whistle sounded. 
The same alarm is given when the steam is 
too strong. 


Sec 


Eugenie at a Bull- 
F ight. 


The Empress 


A grand bull fight was given on a re- 
cent Sunday afternoon near Bayonne. A 
considerable crowd of elegantly dressed wo- 
men filled at an early hour the vast tribunes. 
The King of Wurtemberg and suite arrived 
at a quarter to four. The Empress, accom- 
panied by the Duke and Duchess d’Albe, 
and by the members of her suite, took her 
seat in the imperial box at four. On the 
signal being given by the mayor at St. Es- 
prit, who presided over the proceedings, the 
performances commenced. Two bulls were 
killed after the usual struggle, and amidst 
the applause of the spectators. Just asa 
third was about to be let loose into the 
arena, a storm, accompanied by violent rain, 
broke over the place. A number of specta- 
tors placed in the open galleries to the right 
and left of the musicians’ box, which was 
covered in, rushed to the latter in order to 
obtain protection from the storm; but their 
weight speedily proved too great for the 
timber work, which gave way, carrying 
with it several of the spectators. Five in- 
dividuals were wounded, but only one se- 
verely, namcly, a Spanish mule driver; . 
severul others were more or less bruised. 


Married in Spite of Themselves. 


Old Governor Saltonstall of Connecticut, 
who flourished some fifty years since, was a 
man of some humour, as well as perseverance 
in effecting the ends he desired. Among 
other anecdotes told of him by New Lon- 
don people, the place where he resided, is 
the following: 

Of the various sects which have flourished 
for their day, and then ceased to exist, was 
one known as the Rogersites, so called from 
their founder—a John, or Tom, or some 
other Rogers—who settled not far from the 
goodly town aforesaid. 

The distinguishing tenet of the sect was 
the denial of the propriety and scripturali- 
ty of the form of marriage. “It is not 
good for man to be alone.” This they be- 
lieved, and also that one wife only should 
“cleave to her husband;” but then this 
should be a matter of agreement merely, 
and the couple. should come together and 
live as man and wife, dispensing with all 
forms of the marriage covenant. The old 
Governor used frequently to call upon Ro- 
gers and talk the matter over with him, and 
endeavour to convince him of the improprie- 
ty of living with Sarah as he did. But 
neither John nor Sarah would give up the 
argument. 

It was a matter of conscience with them— 
they were very happy together as they were 
—of what use then could a mere matter of 
form be? Suppose they would thereby 
escape scandal; were they not bound to 
“take up the cross” and live according to 
the rules they professed? The Governor’se 
logic was powerless. 

He was in the neighbourhood of John on 
day, and meeting with him, accepted an in. 
vitation to dine with him. The conversa 
tion, as usual, turned upon the old subject. 

‘¢ Now, John,” says the Governor, after a 
long pause, “why will you not marry Sarah? 
Have you not taken her to be your wedded 
wife ?” 

Yes, certainly,” replied John, “ but my 
conscience will not permit me to marry her 
in the form of the world’s people.” 

“Very well; but you love her?” 

“Ye.” 

‘‘ And cherish her, as bone of your bone, 
and flesh of your flesh?” 

‘‘ Yes, certainly I do.” 

‘And you, Sarah, love him, and obey 
him, and respect him, and cherish him ?” 

- Then,” cried the Governor, rising, ‘in 
the name of the laws of God and of the 
Commonwealth of Connecticut, I pronounce 
you to be husband and wife.” 

The ravings and rage of John and Sarah 


were of no avail; the knot was tied by the 


rested in Mrs. Sally Morris Dickiason, and » highest authority in the State. 


in.an alkaline. soap- 
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(Pkeparation Fpax Fierz.—An 


Irish per gives ‘aa account of pro- 
‘eons for improving the quality ‘of ‘flax fibre. 


dongists in throwing down ‘upon the flax 
quantity of oil about an onnoe 
to a pound of flax, which, 1s done by boiling 
ley, washing 
with water, and ‘then: boiling it in water 
slightly acidulated with some acid—acetic 
| acid being, perbaps, the most suitable, from 
BO injurious action upon vege- 
| table fibre. “The acid decomposes the soap, 
‘the fatty constituent’ éf which is left in the 
fibre, of, porbiaps, a tnixture of an acid, sodp, 
‘anda emall portion of free oil. “These en- 
ter into and through every part of the fibre. 
After this treatment it is washed, and is 
| then found to be.soft and silky, its spinning 
quality being thereby much improved, and 
} its value very much increased. 
To Core: Pou.try or Lick AND OTHER 
Parasites.—Joho Douglass, a regular 
poultry breeder, and who sometimes has 
two thousand head under his charge, writes 
to the Agricultural Gazette that where 
poultry is kept somewhat confined they 
are apt to get infested with lice. This is 
particularly the case with sitting hens. He 
recommends that with the lime and sand 
in the dust corner where the poultry will 
roll, there should be mixed half a pound of 
black sulpbur. This will not only keep the 
fowls free from parasites, but will also give. 
their pluwage a fine, glossy, healthy appear- 
‘auce. Where fowls are infested badly, Mr. 
Douglass first damps the skin under the 
feathers, and then dusts on the black 
sulphur. The insects will disappear in 
about twenty-four hours. Mr. Douglass 
once bad charge of an ostrich which was 
pining from the effects of lice with which 
he was infested. The feathers next the 
skin were damped and the black sulpbur 
applied. The lice were found dead the 
next day, and the ostrich recovered rapidly. 


A Hint apsourt Potato Tors.—A New 
York potato cultivator says:—The potato 
itself exhausts the soil but very little, as its 
elements are derived mainly from the at- 
mosphere—but the potato top exhausts 
more than any other one vegetable, as its 
elements are derived more from the soil. 
Potato tops, then, should all be carefully 
buried when and where they are dug. If 
this practice were universally followed, no 
crop would exhaust the soil less. Let the 
farmer try the experiment and write the 
result for the benefit of others. 


GATHERING Fruit.—Much fruit is in- 
jured every season, and its value lessened 
by carelessness in gathering. Fruit carefully 
gathered by hand will not only keep longer, 
but as it looks much better than when 
bruised by rough handling, will always sell 
more readily and at a higher price. A 
little care and neatness in selecting and 
putting up fruit for market is by no means 
labour lost. Any one will pay more for a 
neatly arranged basket of fruit than for the 
same carelessly thrown together. <A few 
decaying specimens will not only injure the 
sale, but often really injures and sometimes 
destroys the whole. 


CULTURE OF THE BLACKBERRY.—The 
Agriculturist has the following with refer- 
ence to the Lowton blackberry :—As a mar- 
ket crop, we think this blackberry would 
pay well. They are as easily cultivated as 
acorn crop, and need no second planting. 
Set them six or eight feet apart, and the 
only care required is to keep out weeds, and 
the excess of plants that coutinually spring 
up all over the ground, if not kept cut 
down. Mulching the ground, that is, cover- 
ing it over with a layer of straw or refuse 
hay, is usefnl. It would be well to work 
into the soil a good supply of yard manure 
before setting out the plants. On poor sdil 
an occasional top-dressing of manure may 
be given. It will be noticed by those skill- 
ed in blackberry culture, that, like the 
raspberry, fruit is only produced upon canes 
of the previous summer’s growth. The 
plants can be set in autumn or spring, though 
we much prefer autumn, as they get well 
rooted, and usually yield more new canes 
the following summer than if not set until 
spring. The plants bear transplanting and 
carriage well. The chief caution to be ob- 
served is, to have the ground ready prepared 
before opening the plants, and set them at 
once withoutexposure to sun or wind. The 
same remark applies to raspberries, and, 
indeed, to all other plants. They appear, 
thus far, to grow well on almost any soil. 
Some recommend moist loam, or even clay. 
The best growth and fruiting we have seen 
is upon a rocky side hill, though perhaps 
not better than others on dark muck and 
peaty soil. We should not hesitate to put 
them upon any soil, except a very sandy 
one, or one subject to standing water. 


APPLES WITHOUT SEEDS.—A writer in 
The Life Illustrated, gives tha process as 
follows :—‘‘ Extraordinary as this may ap- 
pear, it can be successfully done, and by a 


the usual order of growth in the tree, 
and causing the sap to flow in an opposite 
direction, and the limbs to grow where the 
roots usually do, and vice versa. In illus- 
tration, I saw a few years ago, in the Sat- 


| urday Evening Pust, an account where 


some mischievous students at a country 
school, one day in a freak dug up an old 
apple tree that did not bear, and planted it 
with the top in the ground, and the roots 
where that ought to be. To their surprise, 
it put out limbs from the roots, which bore 
apples without cores or seeds. Shortly after- 
wards I saw a letter in the same paper from 
a gentleman in Ohio, who stated tbat he 
had several such trees in his orchard, and 
that his method of producing was to bury 
the ends of the limbs low enough to reach 
the ground in it, (or turn down the top of a 
scion, ) let a scion or scions spring up from 
it, then cut away the limb, and take up and 
plant the scion afterward. In this way he 
had produced them, and in this way they 
may be produced from any tree where the 
limbs can be made to reach the ground.” 


Eaas In AUTUMN AND WINTER.—Many 
persons who keep fowls for the purpose of 
always enjoying the luxury of fresh eggs, 
find with regret the laying of their hens, 
like the shining of the moon—there is the 
greatest lack when most needed. Very few 
understand one of the secrets to a good sup- 
ply of fresh eggs during late autumn and 
early winter. No matter what is the breed, 
none will lay in their season of moulting, 
which is not over with old fowls until win- 
ter. The best mode of overcoming this 
difficulty is the production of early spring 
chickens, which come early into full feather, 
and will commence laying in October or the 
first of November. These, if well housed 
and properly fed, will furnish eggs at just 
the time when needed, and the market is 
unsupplied. Two dozen such fowls, at the 
winter price of eggs, will earn the food for 
a yard of other fowls; ducks, geese, turkeys, 
pea, and guinea hens, &., to the number 
of two or three hundred, when all are drones 
except these few. The earlier the broods 
are produced in spring the better. We 
prefer them from the first to the middle of 
March. It may be objected that with a 
late season they would perish with the cold. 
This objection is easily obviated. Where a 
house has not been constructed for the pur- 
pose, some cheap and temporary structure 
may be arranged in some sheltered or 
‘sunny side,” place a common hot-bed or 
other sash over a convenient frame, where 
mother-bird and brood will flourish at any 
temperature or variety of weather. During 
mild and sunny days, raise the frame from 
the ground, that the chicks may range out- 
side, and tilt or draw the sash to give'pro- 
per ventilation. Another benefit arising 
from these early broods will be found in 
the fine broilers furnished in June and July 


very simple process—by merely reversing | 


from the young cockerels. In setting hens | 
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the gad-fly, or horse-bots, sends us a prescrip- 
tion. which he regards aga sure remedy. It is 
this:.. “Take.buttermilk fresh from the 
¢hurn, and give often and freely. Somictimes 
the horse will drink it yoluntarily; if so, the 
better for. bim....My informant resides in 
St. Louis, Missouri, and is a large stock 

ower. He thinks be has saved some of 

is most valuable animals by this means 


© anv Oats.—In a recent conver- 
sation with Paoli Lathrop, Esq. of South 
‘Hadley Falls, he stated to us that he had 
derived great advantage from sowing spring 
wheat and oats together—the crop used for 
horse feed, whole or ground. He stated 
-thatithe wheat kept the oats from falling, 
by which means they filled better, and then 
the mixed crop gave as many busbels as 
would have been obtained of oats, while the 
value was considerably greater. The pro- 
portion of seed is one-third wheat and two- 
thirds oata, three bushels of the mixture to 
the acre.—-Boston Cultivator. 


-AmeERICAN Ivy.—This is sometimes 
called Virginia creeper, and, by the botan- 
-ists, ampelopsis, but we prefer the simple 
‘name American ivy, becayse the plant is in- 

digenous in nearly every part of this coun- 

‘try, and resembles the ivy of Europe in 
many respects. It has but an indifferent 
flower, but it is perfectly hardy, grows rap- 
idly in any soil or situation, is not infested 
with insects, has a dark green, glossy foliage 
throughout the entire summer, which in au- 
tumn shades off into a most brilliant crimson. 
Mr. Downing says:—“‘It will grow any 
where, in the coldest situations, and only 
asks to be planted to work out its own pro- 
blem of beauty without further attention.” 
We would recommend this as the best vine 
to plant by the sides of churches in the 
Northern States, especially those built of 
stone or brick. Inashorttime it will cling 
to the wall, and clothe its surface with a 
beauty equal to any carving in stone. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


HENRY LOVES THE BIBLE. 

Of all the books I study, 
I love the Bible best; : 

It tells how Jesus dwelt below, 
And was the sinner’s guest. 

How could the Lord of glory come 
From his eternal throne, 

And through this sad and weary world 
A lonely stranger roam? 


I’ve read the story o’er and o’er, 
But it seems always new; 

I feel the tears flow down my cheek, 
To think that it is truae— 

That he should walk o’er Judah’s hills, 
By Gallilee’s blue sea, 

And have not where to lay his head, 
Then bleed and die for me! 


How could those wicked, wicked men, 
Insult the Saviour so, 

And from his sacred hands and feet 
Have caused the blood to flow ?. 
But O, that precious, precious blood, 

For sinners freely given, 
In it I’ll bathe my sinful soul, 
And through it seek fur heaven! 


O Jesus, Lamb once crucified, 
O, wash my sins away! 
Thy praises teach thy child to sing, 
Through my life’s little day ; 
O Saviour, fit me when I die, 
To join the hosts above, 
And through eternity to praise 
Thy great and wondrous love! 
— Well Spring. 


THE FAMISHED WANDERER. 

‘“‘T should like very much to hear a story,” 
said a fickle and thoughtless youth to his 
teacher. ‘I hate serious instruction: I can’t 
bear preaching.” 

‘‘ Listen, then,” said the teacher. ‘‘ A wan- 
derer filled his travelling pouch with savory 
meats and fruits, as his way would lead him 
across a wide desert. During the first few 
days he journeyed through the smiling, fertile 
fields. But, instead of plucking the fruits which 
nature here offered, fur the refreshment of the 
traveller, he found it more convenient to eat of 
the provisions which he carried with him. He 
soon reached the desert. After journeying 
onward for a few days, his whole store of food 
was exhausted. He now began to wail and 
lament, for nowhere sprouted a blade of grass ; 
every thing was covered with burning sand. 
After suffering for two long days in torments 
of hunger and thirst, he expired.” 

“Tt was foolish in him,” said the youth, “ to 
forget that he had to cross the desert.” 

‘“‘Do you act more wisely?” asked the teach- 
er,in an earnest tone. ‘ You are setting forth 
on the journey of life—a journey that leads to 
eternity. Now is the time when you should 
seek after knowledge, and collect the treasures 
of wisdom; but the labour affrights you, and 
you prefer to trifle away the spring-time of 
your years amid useless and childish pleasures. 
Continue to act thus, and you will yet, upon 
the journey of life, when wisdom and virtue 
fail you, fare like that hapless wanderer.”— 
Siudent and Schoolmate. 


THE GIRL AND THE FISHES. 

In a town near Boston, there once stood a 
small house, close by the side of a river. A 
little girl lived in this house, with her father 
and mother. 

This was a very kind little girl, Every day 
she used to take some bits of bread, and go 
near the edge of the river, and call, “ Turtie, 
turtie.” 

A number of turtles would swim to the place 
where she was, and catch the pieces of bread 
she threw into the water, or take them out of 
her hand. 

When the little fishes saw how kind and 
gentle she was, and that she did them no harm, 
they would also come and eat the crumbs of 
bread. 

The turtles and fishes soon became so tame, 
that she could put her hands into the water 
and take hold of them. 

People came many miles in their carriages 
to see the little girl feed the fishes and turtles. 
She was so gentle and kind, that the little crea- 
tures had no fear of her. They would crowd 
around her hands in the water, and take the 
bread from her fingers. _ 

You see, from this lesson, how much may be 
done by kindness. The little boy or girl that 
is kind to others will always have friends. By 
kindness to dogs, horses, and other animals, 
you may always secure their affection; and, as 
you have seen, even turtles,and fishes may be 
tamed by kindness. 


LEXANDER ON THE ACTS.—The Acts of 
the Aposties Explained. By Joseph Addison 
Alexander, D.D. 2 vols. 12mo0. $2.50. 

Analytical Exposition of the Epistle of Paul to 
the Romans. By John Brown, D.D. 8vo. $2.50. 

An Exposition of the Assembly Catechism, with 
Practical References from each Question. By the 
Rev. John Flavel. 18mo. 40 cents. 

Expositions of the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Ten Commandments. By Rev. Robert Leigh- 
ton, D.D. 16mo. 175 cents. ave 

Exposition of the Epistle of Paul to the Philip- 
pians. By the Rev. Jean Daillé. S8vo. $1.15. 

Tholuck’s Translation and Commentary on the 
Psalms. 12mo. $1.25. 

The Bible Hand-Book. By Joseph Angus, D.D. 
12mo_ $1.25. 

Webster’s History of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States. 8vo. : 

Baptism in a Natshell. By the Rev. Daniel Bak- 
er,D.D. 18mo. 16 cents. 

*.* Any of the above sent by mail, free of post- 
age, on receipt of the price. 

For sale 

WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 608 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
sep 19—3t 
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They, materest 

iographies of Howard, e ohn Foster, 

‘Chalmers. &c., in his Christian ‘Life, need not be } 
informed that in this ar de ent of lite- 
en excelled, and has rarely 

been equalied. . The fact of hie appointment to |. 
succeed the late Hugh Miller as editor of the Edin- 
burgh Witness, indicates the high estimate in which 
he is held by the literary and religious community 


of his own country. 
same author, The Christian Life, 
Social Individual. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 


‘Mr. Bayne’s book is like Solomon’s “ word fitly 


silver.2°—John s. Stone, D.D. 

It is full of noble thought and brilliant illustra- 
tion. The sketches of Howard, and Wilberforce, 
and Samuel Bodgett, are among the most charming 
specimens of condensed biography I have ever met 
with.—Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, LL.D. ) 

These three biographical sketches, forming about 
one third of the volume, we consider the finest 
things of the kind that have appeared in the present 
century.— British Banner, 

No sooner was it out than it took rank in England 
among the ablest defences of Christianity, and 
gained, also, a popular reputation as a book of 
biography and of practical life.—New York Inde- 
pendent. sep 12—3t 


EV. J. ADDISON ALEXANDER, D.D.— 
Scaisyer, Nos. 377 and 379 Broad- 
way, New York, have just published—The Acts of 
the Apostles Explained. By J. Addison Alexan- 
der, D.D. 2 vole. 12mo., 1000 pages. $2.50. Half 
calf, $4. 
Eziract from the Preface. 
the constant subject of the exposition isthe inepired 
Original, and that one of its main objects is to per- 
fect the translation, so as to place the English 
reader as nearly as possible on the same footing 
with the student of the Greek text. The numerous 
citations have been carefully selected for the bene- 
fit of those who wish to master the analogy and 
usage of the Scriptures, and the frequent reference 
from one part of the Commentary to another is in- 
tended to fit it for occasional consultation as well 
as for continuous perusal. It may not be superflu- 
ous to add that the purpose of the work—as indi- 
cated by the title—is simple explanation of the 
sense and illustration of the history, leaving all 
further uses, and especially all practical improve- 
ment, to those who may avail themselvés of its 
assistance, with particular reference to parents and 
teachers who may think fit to employ itin historical 
as well as exegetical instruction. 

Also new editions of—Psalms, Translated and 
Explained. By J. A. Alexander, D.D. 3 vols. 12mo. 
$3.75; half calf, $5.25. 

Outlines of Moral Science. By Archibald Alex- 
ander, D.D. I vol. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Consolation; or Discourses on Select Topics, 
addressed to the Suffering People of God. By 
James W. Alexander, D.D. 1 vol. large 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25; half calf, $2; morocco extra, $3. 

Life of Archibald Alexander, D.D. By James 
W. Alexander. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.25; half calf, $2; 
full morocco, $3. 

i Any of these works sent by mail, post-paid, 
for price remitted to the publisher. sep 19—2t 


O PASTORS, TRUSTEES, &c.—J. 
D°Orsay, Church Decorator, would call the 
attention of societies who are building or repairing 
their Churches, &c., to his new invention for paint- 
ing ornaments, cornices, columns, mouldings, &c., 
on plaster, whereby great beauty and durability 
are obtained at a trifling cost compared with any 
other process. There is no person who has visited 
churches in this or any other city but has seen the 
evil effect of leaks from the roof or sides of the 
building, in large discoloured patches on the de- 
corations, consequent on the use of water colours. 
In our method the material is incorporated in the 
plaster, upon which the water from leaky roots or 
sides has no effect whatever; nor will water pene- 
trate the material upon which the colour has been 
applied. I will warrant our work free from injury 
by water for five years, and at the expiration of 
that time will renew it if desired. | 
Circulars giving full particulars in relation to 
plastering, and many useful hints on economy in 
church building and repairing, will be sent to those 
who may desire, by addressing 
J. 8. DPORSAY, Artist in Fresco, 
sep 12—13t* 556 Broadway, New York. 


ARPENTER AND BUILDER.—Otiver Bra- 
pin, Carpenter and Builder—Shop in Lewis 
street, between Walnut and George, and Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth streets, Philadelphia. 
Xr Jobbing done by careful workmen. 
sep 5—tf 


ROCKERY, &c.—Jones & Shepard (successors 
to T. &. J. 8S. Davenport,) Importers and 
Wholesale Dealers in Crockery, China, and Glass 
Ware, No. 174 Washington street, between Cort- 
landt and Day streets, New York, offer for sale a 
complete assortment of goods in their line on fa- 
vourable terms. They solicit purchasers to exam- 
ine their stock. The ware they sell is of superior 
quality. The styles, shapes, and patterns are very 
desirable. Goods are packed in the safest manner. 
They believe they can make it to the advantage of 
dealers to purchase from them. 
WILLIAM L. JONES, 
aug 22—6t THOMAS 8S. SHEPARD. 


AMES R. WEBB, TEA DEALER AND 
FAMILY GROCER, No. 91 South Eighth 
street, below Walnut, Philadelphia, has for salea 
large and varied assortment of fine Teas, Coffees, 
and choice Groceries suitable for family use. Or- 
ders by mail promptly attended to, and Goods care- 
fully packed and forwarded. aug 9—tf 


EST TROY BELL FOUNDRY.—Established 

tn 1826.—The Subscribers have constantly 
for sale an assortment of Church, Factory, Steam- 
boat, Locomotive, Plantation, School-House, and 
other BELLS, mounted in the most approved and 
durable manner. For full particulars as to many - 
recent improvements, warrantee, diameter of Bells, 
space occupied in tower, rates of transportatior, 
&c., send for a Circular. Bells forthe South deliv- 
ered in New York. Address 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, Agents, 

West Troy, New York. 


EAF MADE TO HEAR.—London Acoustic 
Auricte—the Patent Auricle—the Invisible 
Sound Magnifier and Organic Vibrator—Artificial 
Drum or Tympani. Forty-two varieties of Ear- 
Trumpets at P. MADEIRA’S, Instrument Maker, 
Eighth street, four doors below Chestnut, Philadel- 
phia. sep 12—4t* 


EW AND VALUABLE BOOKS JUST PUB- 

LISHED.—The Divine Life. A Book of Faets 

and Histories, showing the Manifold Workings of 

the Holy Spirit. By the Rev. John Kennedy, M.A., 
F.R.G.S. vol.12mo. $1. 

Such a work cannot but prove edifying to the 
Christian, whilst it is well adapted to instruct 
anxious inquirers, and may be of great benefit to 
ministers in their dealings with troubled souls. It 
deserves to be widely circulated.— Presbyterian. 

Mornings and Evenings with Jesus. A Series of 
Devotional Readings for the Closet and Family, for 
every Morning and Evening in the Year. By the 
Rev. William Jay of Bath. 2 vols. crown Svo. 
$2.50. 

There is a peculiar freshness about these pages 
which gives them a charm superior to almost any 
other of the productions of Mr. Jay.—New York 
Observer. 

The Five Gateways of Knowledge. By George 
Wilson, F.R.S.E., Regius Professor of Technology 
in the University of Edinburgh, &c. 1 vol. 18mo. 
50 cents. 

This is a beautifully written, and altogether de- 
lightful litthe book on the five senses.—Noncon- 
Sormist. 

Sermons Doctrinal and Practical. By the Rev. 
William Archer Butler, A.M., late Professor of 
Moral Philoso in the University of Dublin. Edi- 
ted by the Rev. Thomas Woodward, A.M., 
Dean of Down, and James Amiraux Jeremie, D.D., 
&c. From the third Cambridge edition. 2 vols. 
crown Svo. $2.50. 

Eloquent without pretence. rhetorical without 
being florid, and glowing with the zeal, the piety, 
the spiritua'ity of the goepel.— New York Observer. 

Poet, orator, metaphysician, theologian.—Dub- 
lin University Magazine. 

Lectures on the History of Ancient Philosophy. 
By the Rev. William Archer Butler. Edited from 
the authur’s MSsS., with Notes, by William Hep- 
worth Thompson, M.A., Regius Professor of Greek 
in the University of Cambridge. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
$3. 

Many a good Greek scholar must have lived and 
died with less of a real knowledge of Plato, after 
years of study, than a thoughiful English reader 
mav receive from this book in a week.—Ezamine-, 

XP Furwarded free by mail, on receipt of price. 

PARRY & McMILLAN, Publishers, 
South-east corner of Chestnut and Fourth streets, 
sep 19—3t Pailadelphia. 


O LUMBER MEN.—The advertiser offers for 
sale a tract comprising between five and six 
thousand acres of the choicest Pine Lands in the 
West, both for quality and quantity. They were 
selected as such several years ago, by an expe- 
rienced Jumberman, and have never before been 
offered for sale. They are situated on a fine log- 
ging stream emptying into Lake Michigan. A 
never-failing water-power of fifteen feet head on 
the same stream, within a few rods of where lake 
vessels can Joad in any weather, will be offered at 
a nominal price as an inducement to the purchaser 
of the lands. 

Five thousand dollars will erect a mill on that 
spot capable of making 25,000 feet of lumber per 
day, and of producing it cheaper, it is believed, 
than at any other place for the Chicago or Eastern 
market. The land will, beyond doubt, increase in 
value, although unimproved, full 20 per cent. per 
annum; but under the management of a practical 
lumberman, would easily pay fifty per cent. nett 
profits on the capital employed in developing its 
lumber resources. Forty millions of Jumber will 
be guaranteed to be upon it. Situation as healthy 
as any portion of Pennsylvania. Buyers are desired 
to look at the lands before purchasing ; and for the 
next sixty days those who would buy upon ocular | 
proof that the above statements are facts, will be 
sent from Detroit or Chicago at the expense of the 
owners, to the location and back, and can thus 
judge for themselves. The object of sale by the 
owners, who are non-residents, is to realize pro- 
ceeds immediately. 

Price seven dollars per acre, at least one-third 
down; balance on time, or a liberal discount for an 
entire cash sale. Those who may desire to improve 
an opportunity not often occurring, will do well to 
address for further particulars, by mall, to 
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N. DODGE. ncipal, or 
ALBERT JACKSON, Associate Principal. 
sept 19—8t 


AYMOND INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES 
| Carmel, Putnam counly, New Yurk.—The 
next Session of this Institution will open on the 2d 
of November, and continue to the end of June, 
1858, with a vacation of one week at Christmas. 

The Institution is organized on the University 
plan, which offers to young ladies many superior 
advantages, among which is that of graduating in 
any of the Schools which they may prefer, without 
being obliged, before receiving a diploma, to opnte 
time and money on studies for which they haye 
no taste or talent. 


' For Catalogues, giving fall information, address 
the Principal, W. B.STEWART. | 
sep 19—12t 


ULIUS A. FAY’S BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
Seésion will open on November 2d. Pupils are 
repared fur College or the pursuits of business. 
nder the tuition of a resident native teacher the 
French is made’a spoken language. The German 
is also pursued upon a similar plan. Further infor- 
mation and circulare can be obtained at the Book- | 
store of William S. & Alfred Martien, No. 608 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. sept 19—6t 


ITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED.—A 

Lady,a member of the Presbyterian Church, 

and graduate of a first class Seminary, who has 

had several years experience in teaching, desires a 

situation as Teacher of the higher English branches. 
The best of reference can be given. Address 
H.,” 

Oxford, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 

sep 19—2* 


‘THE MISSES BUCK’S BOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL—1417 Spruce street, Philadelphia.— 
Complete course of instruction in English and 
French for Young Ladies over fourteen. 
Terms $40 per term. sep 19—4t* 


town, Pennsylrania.—The Winter Session of 
this Institution will commence on Tuesday, the 
27th of October. All the branches of a thorough 
“English and polite education are embraced in the 
course of Instruction. 

Teams.—Board and Tuition in English branches, 
per Session of five months, $75. Lessons on Piano 
and Guitar, with use of instrument, $20 to $30. 
Lessons on Harp, $40. Vocal Music in Class, $2 
to $5. Drawing and Flower Painting, $10 to $15. 
Painting in Oil, $20 to $30. Ancient and Modern 
Languages, each $10. Washing per dozen, 36 cts. 

The Session bills to be paid $40 in advance, and 
the remainder before the pupil is removed. 

Circulars containing particulars may be obtained 


by addressing 
J. GRIER RALSTON, Principaé. 
sep 19—8t* 


RINCIPAL WANTED.—The Trustees of West 

_ Nottingham Academy will meet on Wednes- 
day, 30th inst., to elect a Principal. This Acade- 
my is situated five miles from Port. Deposit in Cecil 
county, Maryland, in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Lower West Nottingham Presbyterian Church ; 
was established by the late Dr. Magraw, and has 
an annual donation from the State of four hundred 
dollars. 

Applications may be made in person or by Jetter 
tothe — Rev. JOHN SQUIER, 

Sec’y Board of Trustees, Port Deposit, Maryland. 
sep 19—2t 


D. GREGORY’S CLASSICAL SCHOOL.—The 
e Classical and English School of H. D. Gre- 
gory, A.M., No. 1108 Market street, Philadelphia, 
re-opened on Tuesday, September Ist. 
Terms—$30 per Session of five months. Hours 
from nine o’clock, A.M., totwo P.M. Residence 
of the Principal, No. 546 North gyelfth street. 
aug 29—9t 


| ia the Institution, are requ 


WANTED.-cHaviee 
Principal of Charlotte 


‘Address | 
Rev. R. BURWELL; 
Hillsbero’, North Carolina. 


Ny FEMALE SEMINARY.—The next 
scholastic ‘year of this Institutiean will com- 
mence August 26th, 1857, The village in which 
the Seminary is located is noted for its healthful- 

nese, and is easy of access, having daily comm 
cation with Philadelphia and Baltimore hy railroad. 
No expense is spared in giving the pupils the best 
instruction and the most constant care. -_- 
Board and instruction: in English branches ard: La- 
tia, $150 per annum. Music, Languages, Paint- 
ing, &c., extra. .The departments of music and 
modern | in the care of Professor 
opartment have 


sep 18—3t 
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Honess, and the 'papile ia 
Parents who contemplate placing their daughters 
: ested to give notice to 
that effect, as the gember of pupils ie limited. 
Circulars coataiging further information may be 
obtained, by addressing the Principal, ad 
Miss H. CHAMBERLAIN, ~ 
| Newark, Delaware. 
References.—President and Professors of Dela- 
ware College; Rev. Dr. Brainerd, Philadelphix; 
Rev. J. H. McNeill, Bible House, New York; 
George Earle, Esq., Elkton, Maryland; George 
McNeill, Esq., Fayetteville, North Carolina; Rey. 
L. S. Bartlett, Sumter, South Carolina; Rev. J. OQ. 
Steadman, Memphis, Tenneseee. july 11—3m 
EACHER WANTS A SITUATION.—A Teach- 
er, with mach experience, both in the North 
and South, desires a situation. He graduated at 
College several years since, and is now Principal 
ofan Academy, but desires to change his location, 
either for a similar position, or for that of an Assist- 
ant. The best testimonials and references will be 
given. Address INSTRUCTOR,” care of ** M,,?? 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New 
Jersey. sep 12—3° 


Ww JERSEY ACADEMY—Bridgeton, New 
Jersey.— Davin Tuompeon, A.M , Principal. 
—The Fall and Winter Session of this Institution 
will commence on Wednesday, November 4th. 
per annom, inclading Taition, 
Board, Washing, Fuel, and Light. etic 
For Circulars, address 
Rev. SAMUEL BEACH JONES, D.D., 
WILLIAM ELMER, M.D., . 
or the Principal. sep 12—13t | 


SCHOOL INSTITUTE.—Appleton's 
Building, 346 Broadway, New York.—A prac- 
tical Agency for supplying the wants of Schools, 
Academies, and Teachers. Principals and Trus- 
tees of Schools can obtain through the Institute 
the services of competent Teachers. Books, Fur- 
niture, and Apparatus supplied at the lowest rates. 
Teachers wishing engagements should send us their 
address immediately. For particulars send for 
Circulars, SMITH & BOYD. 
aug 29—5t® 


RANGE SPRING MALE AND FEMALE 
SEMINARY, FLORIDA.—tThe situation of 
this Institution is at one of the. finest Sulphur 
Springs in the country, and is unsurpassed for 
health. It is easy of access by steamboat and a 
few hours staging. The Principal, with the expe- 
rience of twenty years, and aided by a corps of 
competent assistants, wil! devote his whole time to 
the improvement of his 
The Third Session will commence on the 12th of 
January, 1857. 
For particulars address 
. nov 29—ly R. ANDERSON, Princtpal, 


OUNG LADIES? INSTITUTE.—Wilmington, 
Delaware.—Number limited to thirty. The 
next Session commences on the first Monday in 
September. Board and Tuition in English, $150 
per scholastic year. Music, French, and Drawing 
at Profegsore’ prices. Catalogues forwarded at 
request. Address thee 
THOMAS M. CANN, 
aug 22—13t Brincipal and Proprietor. | 


PRING GARDEN ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
MAN AND BOYS—North-east corner of Eighth 
and Buttonwood streets, Philadelphia, is now open | 
for the reception of pupils. Professors of the 
highest qualifications employed. Catalogues con- 
taining full particulars, with Testimonials, &c., 
can be had on ie coesbapeeny A few pupils will be 
received into the family of the Principal. 
aug 29—6t DOULEAVY LONG, Principal. 


NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA — ACA- 
DEMICAL DEPARTMENT.—The duties of 
this Department will be resumed at No. 60 North 
Fourth street, Philadelphia, on Monday, Septem- 
ber 7th, at nine o’clock. Pupils are received 
from eight yearsof age,and are prepared for ad- 
mission into College, or for the counting-house. 
Phonography is taught in the Department. 
W.R. McADAM, A.M., Principal. 
aug 29—65t 


SHMUN INSTITUTE.—The Ashmun Institute 
is a College and Theologica] Seminary for the 
education of coloured men, in Chester county, 
Pennsylvania. The first full session commenced Sep- 
tember Ist, and will continue eight months. For 
particulars address the Rev. JOHN P. CARTER, 
President of the Institute, post office Oxford, Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania. aug 1—tf7 


SCHOOL—Princeton, New Jersey.— 
Rev. James I. Herm, A.M., and Rev. Jamezs 
P. Hueues, A.M., Principals. 

This School has an admirable location. The 
buildings are Jarge and commodious, with thirteen 
acres of ground attached. No pains are spared to 
render it a safe, comfortable, and happy home for 
boys—while they receive thorough instruction in 
English, Mathematics, Ancient and Modern Lan- 
guages, &c. 

Xr Sessions commence on the first Wednesday 
in May and November. 

References.—T he Professors at Princeton ; Joseph 
Henry, LL.D., Smithsonian Institute; Professor J. 
S. Hart; Hon. John Bell, Hon. J. R. Thompson, 
United States Senate; His Excellency, James Bu- 
chanan. sep 5—10t 


LUMBIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—The 
Exercises of this Institution will be resumed 
on the first Monday of October next; and as it is 
not in immediate connection with the General As- 
sembly, it may be well to call attention to some of 
its advantages. It is situated in Columbia, the 
capital of South Carolina, which combines greater 
literary facilities than any other city in the South. 
It is furnished with a large library, with convenient 
dormitories for students, has a full corps of instruc- 
.tors, and is thoroughly Old-school in doctrine and 
sympathy. The course of study embraces the usual 
period of three years, and is distributed among 
four Professors and a Tutor. 
1. Biblical Criticism and Exegesis, Geo. Howe, D.D. 
2. Pastoral Theology, Aaron W. Leland, D D 
3. Theology, James H. Thornwell, D.D., 


4. Church Government and History, John B. Ad- 
ger, D.D. 

5. Tutor of Hebrew and Oriental Languages, James 
Cohen, A.M. 

The Seminary is happy in having secured the 
services of Mr. Cohen, whose vernacular tongue is 
the Arabic, and who is thoroughly conversant with 
al! the cognate languages. 

In consequence of recent arrangements, Board 
and Washing can be obtained at from $8 to $10 a 
month. The appropriation allowed to indigent 
Students is $200 a year. The Seminary Term con- 
sists of eight months, beginning on the first Mon- 
day of October, and ending on the last day of May. 

: J. McF. GASTON, 
aug 8—8t Secretary of Executive Committee. 


LAIRSTOWN PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY— 
J. Henry Jonnson, Principal—Commences 

its Winter Session on Monday, November 2d, and 
continues twenty-two weeke. The Pupils, male 
and female, board in the family of the Principal, 
and are under his immediate supervision. They 
are also entirely free from any external influence 
of an immoral character. The Hall and Academy 
are separate from the village—situated on an emi- 
nence commanding a view of scenery peculiarly 
beautiful. The region is also very healthful. 
competent corps of teachers instruct in all branches 
necessary to fit the students for College or business; 
also in Piano and Vocal Music, French, and Drawe- 
ing. Terms made known on application to the 
Principal at Blairstown, New Jersey. 

sep 5—9t 


ARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS.—The Sub- 
scribers have constantly on hand a large and 
choice collection of Books in every department of 
literature, but give their special attention to the 
Theological department of their business, and would 
respectfully invite the attention of clergymen to 
their stock, which embraces, beside the standard 
works of the present day, such as Chalmers, Ed- 
wards, Hall, Barrow, Leighton, Mason, Brown, 
Barnes, Olshausen, Hengstenberg, Fairbairn, Pat- 
terson, Stier, Fuller, Payson, and others too nume- 
rous to mention, many of the ‘old worthies of 
ancient times,’?? whose writings are scarce, and 
seldom to be obtained. Among these are Char- 
nock, Perkins, Flavel, Reynolds, Lightfoot, Cow- 
per, Tillotson, Dupin, Vitringa, Bates, Owen, 
Macoulloch, Witherspoon, Faber, Guyse, Michaelis, 
Boston, Gill, Howe, Turretine, Gillespie, &c., all 
which we will sell at reasonable. prices for cash. 
Orders promptly attended to, and letters of inquiry 

immediately answered. 

SMITH, ENGLISH & CO., 

No. 40 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 

iuly 25—3t 


RNAMENTAL IRON WORKS, RAILING, &c. 
—E. W. Suipren, Manufacturer, Market street 
west of the bridge, Philadelphia, would call the 
attention of the public to his great variety of wire 
wrought and cast iron Railiogs for Churches, Ceme- 
tery lots, public and private grounds. Also Veran- 
dahs, Fountain Statuary, Settees, Chairs, Vases, 
Hat and Umbrella Stands, Bedsteads, Window 
Caps, Brackets, Stairs, &c. 
A Circular containing a few designs forwarded 


SCHOOL FOR SALE OR RENT—The 
West Jersey Collegiate School, Mount Hoily, 
New Jersey—Established in 1846. The 
are ample and commodious; the groun , 
fifteen acres, (or lesa, if preferred, ma taken 
the situation ie elevated and unusually healthful, 
commanding a fine upeeeenee and the communica 
tion by railroad with Philadelphia and New Qork 
easy and frequent. The purchaser or rentor may 
take the School fixtures, or not, as he pleases. 
Possession can be given in October nest, when the 
present term of the School closes. Terms mode- 
rate. Apply on the premises to SAMUEL MIL- 
LER, or to J. D. REINBOTH, Esq., No. 436 Wal- 
nut street, Philadelphia. aug 8—S8t . 


USCARORA ACADEMY-—Situated in Juniata 
county, Pennsylvania, eight miles from the 

Mifflin, and six miles from the Perryville station of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. This Institution is 
especially noted in the following particulars: 

Ist. Healthy location, buildings nearly new, ia 
the midst of beautiful scenery. 

2d. The surrounding community is marked for 
intelligence, morality, and high Christian character. 

3d. Being in the country, students are not beset 
by temptations, as in towns and places of public 
resort. 


4th. The Bible holds a prominent place in our 
system of instruction and government. | 

5th. Thorough instruction is given in all the 
branches necessary for business, fer teaching, or 
for College. 

6th. Mild, but firm discipline. 

7th. Vicious students are not retained. 

Sth. Special pains are taken in the Boarding de- 
partment to have healthy food, in sufficient quan- 
and properly prepared. 

th. Constant attention paid to the morals, com- 
fort, and mental improvement of pupils. 

Tzxms.—For Tuition, Boarding, Washing, ae. 
Furnished Room, per Session of five months, $60, 
payable quarterly inadvance. Light and Fuel extra. 
Stoves in studente’ rooms, if preferred to the heat 
of furnaces. The Winter Session opens on the 3d 
of November next. 

For further particulars, references, &c., apply to 

J. H. SHUMAKER, Principal, 
| - Academia, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 
sep 12—8t 


FEMALE SEMINARY.—Pottstown, 
Montgomery county, Pennsylvania.—The scho- 
lastic year of this Inetitution is divided into two 
Sessions of eighteen weeks each, and commences 
on the last Wednesday in September. At the close 
of the first twelve weeks there will be a public ex- 
amination of the pupils in their various studies, 
and a recess of two weeks given. As this arrange- 
ment will give to the pupil the entire eighteen 
weeks of unbroken t-me, and exclude the months 
of July and August, it will, it is believed, greatly 
promote the hea!th and comfort of the members of 
the School, and secure all that could be desired in 
the way of mental culture. 


TERMS. 
Boarding, tuition, fuel, and light, per annum $110.00 
Instruction in Music, “6 16.00 
Ancient and Modern Languages, each ‘¢ 8 60 
Fiowcr Painting,’ “ 10.00 
Pencil Drawing, “6 6.00 
Washing 37} per dozen, or, “co 4.00 
Books at city prices, or for use of books ‘¢ 15 


Bills payable $50 in advance for the Session. 
aug 15—i3t Rev. W. R. WORK, Princtpal.@ 


AINTING AND GLAZING.—Plaia.and Orna- 

mental Painting and Glazing, Calcimining, and 

Wall Painting and Gilding, done in the neatest 

manner; also, Stained and Enamelled Glass, Eng- 

lish, Franch, and American, of the neatest styles, 
furnished on the most reasonable terms. 

JOHN PATTERSON, 
No. 1833 Spruce street, Philadelphia. 


sep 5—4t* 


“THE PRESBYTERIAN 
We. 608 144) hove 


Pn tadeiphia, and No. 680 Broadway, New 
York, by 
WILLIAM 8& MARTIEN & CO 
TERMS. 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable it six months, 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. ‘ 

To Clergymen Tico Dollars a when 
strictly in advance. wre 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wi 
te continue their subscription; and their paper wil] 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper 
until all arrearages are paiu, xcept at the discretion 
of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising — For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. ; 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for'one year, . $10.00 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, - $20.00 

With an additional copy to the person 

who may act as agent. 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one $30.08 

With an additional copy to the egent. | 
1 wenty-five copies to one address, for une 

totheagent. 
money must always be sent in advance, 

whi the amount large; dal shouldbe pro 

WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO | 


‘C. T. H.,” 
sep 19—8st* Detroit, Michigan. 


by mail, free of charge, upon application. 
ap 18—6m* 


No. 608 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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to look for in t melts in deepening gloom; For circulars and further particulars, address be needed the 15th 
= déctrine itself is not fully Descending to the tomb. 
- fe: ave beep able, to |.:, Tbe wind breathes low; the wit | | 
mildly on the wandering cloud | 
| | ™ | 
sountsy. af which very little has — 
dshiparand which be: vecounts with few 
embellishmerits by the use of 
Writers. would have made imore of bis 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
— 
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| 
| 
| 
with his editor, Mr. Bas 
little device of commaniecating hie occasional thoughts: | 
ey and uriconstrained form of letter-writing. 
Mr. Rogers has few eqaels as 
sopher, and defender of truth. He is a master | : 


